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FROM THE EDITOR 


THE 


WRITER 


S hortly after I returned 
from Ireland a few years 
ago, I encountered Seamus 
Heaney’s poem “Post- 
script.” The landscape he 
describes - “out west” - in 
County Clare had captivated me 
with its craggy rocks and rolling 
hills. It was (and still is) resonant 
in my imagination. Heaney’s 
poem caused a major take-me- 
back moment (in spirit of Irish 
crooner Van Morrison). 

Just as Heaney brings the location to life, he quickly and disconcertingly 
tosses forward this important line: 



Useless to think you’ll park or capture it 
More thoroughly. 

And that’s where the poetry’s magic goes wild. First, he has captured the 
“foam and glitter” with language. And then he disabuses the reader of the 
accuracy of that description. Then he goes existential: 

You are neither here nor there. 


What happens to the reader in “Postscript” is nothing short of miracu- 
lous. Heaney’s truth about physical observations and about ephemeral expe- 
rience is so neatly and rhythmically packaged that it contains multitudes. 

I recommend making the time to read this small poem. 

In the meantime, you can learn so much about crafting poetry through 
the lens of top-notch poets featured in this issue of The Writer. April is 
National Poetry Month, after all, and we want to provide you with provoca- 
tive insights and tips from some of the most compelling poets we could find. 

Remarkably, Winnie Holzman, creator of the hit, if brief, TV series 
My So-Called Life , came to her work through poetry, and you can find out how 
in our interview. Even if you aren’t into poetry, the advice you will find in these 
pages is broadly applicable to whatever writing you practice. We believe you 
will enjoy and find instruction in the material we have gathered for you. 

After all, you never know when a story or a poem is going to “catch the 
heart off guard and blow it open.” That’s Heaney again. Drop everything and 
go read his poem. 
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"The truest writers are those who see 



language not as a linguistic process 
but as a living element." -Derek Walcott 
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Uncertain in the 
wild frontier 


A poet reconsiders his earliest approach to craft. 

BY ABAYOMI ANIMASHAUN 


A fter almost 20 years of writing poetry, I find its 
becoming ever more difficult to find the neces- 
sary language that appropriately encapsulates my 
notions of its what and its how. By this, I mean 
what poetry is supposed to be about and how I’m supposed 
to approach it. 

Gone are the certainties of my MFA years, when I got 
into rows with teachers who tried in vain to help me under- 
stand that there are infinite entry points to the poetic land- 
scape and that the more approaches I come to understand, 
the more planes of metaphor I might have at my disposal to 
give shape to the vibrations of my own imagination. But in 
my bull-headedness, I was convinced that the only poetry 
worthwhile had to be accessible and representational. 

Back then, poems were self-contained constructs with 
| palpable terminal points, and they often had little to do with 
g, each other. Each poem had a reason and a lengthy treatise 
| rehearsed and defended at the slight drop of a hat. I was 
| always working on poems ABC for reasons XYZ. Moreover, 
| I preferred to hear myself talk about the ideas than to actu- 


ally be in my study quietly writing the poems. 

And when one big poem was done, I would return to my 
“Book of Certainties,” pull out another big subject and set 
about justifying it and finding words for it. On the surface, I 
was pronounced and sure. But when I was by myself, out- 
side the lights of performing for friends, I had this nagging 
idea that my poems, the beginnings, middles and endings of 
which I knew (and could articulate) before even writing 
them, were overly determined and, to be honest, boring. 

Besides, I came to find the notion of arguing each reader 
into accepting the validity of my work a tiring proposition. 
How long was I to do this? And to how many people? How 
could I be sure that what I was writing was precisely what 
each person needed? I grew weary of my own bombast. And 
while there are many poets in whose hands certainty of how 
each poem should be and what each poem should be about 
(before they start writing said poem) is a worthwhile tool, 
Ive come to realize it is not for me. 

The more I’ve read and pushed further into the poetic 
landscape, the lower I have brought those standards - with 
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their loud and colorful positions - with which I adorned 
myself when I first started. Now, I willingly reach for the 
same books I denied and find myself teaching poets I railed 
against to my own students, who, in a few cases, have 
reacted with the same sure vehemence as I once did. And 
my pleas of “don’t be like I was” have, in a case or two, 
fallen on deaf ears. 

Since certainty (with a big “c”) is no longer a compass I 
use in navigating that wild and engaging frontier of poem 
making, I find myself more open to possibilities. I’m eager 
to re-learn and re-see. And I’ve come to have a particular 
faith in the creative impulse that sometimes leaves me 
awake at night and has me reading authors with whom I’m 
enamored without guilt and others I might have rejected 
based on borrowed poetics. Most times, I don’t even know 
where I’m going before I begin writing. In the best way pos- 
sible, this approach leaves me riven. It’s a beautiful thing to 
feel the knowing with which my old poetry was informed 
brought into near stillness and, essentially, silenced. 

This way, I am better able to feel each hue and undula- 
tion of my imagination come together and take on words, 
phrases and paragraphs that fill pages and, in time, take on 
tone, affect emotion and arouse mood. At its best, this 
approach has allowed me to grow in ways I couldn’t have 


conceived almost 20 years ago. Poems are no longer clearly 
defined constructs with precise terminal points for me. 
Instead, they’ve become, if I may, a long conversation, an 
expansive dialogic, that stretches from my contemporaries 
all the way back to Adam and Eve. 

Now when I sit down to write, it’s not with set homilies 
and locked brows, but with a childlike wonder that allows 
me to see beyond myself and the little I think I know. I wish 
I could explain it. I wish I could provide some neat language 
for it. But something inside of me becomes more generous 
and humane when I approach poetry this way. When I’m 
done, I find myself with a surprised understanding of what- 
ever subject I gently engage. Within this understanding, I 
experience a renewal of sorts that often lifts me beyond the 
drudgery of the everyday. 


Abayomi Animashaun, who was born in Nigeria, has an MFA from the 
International Writing Program at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas and 
a Ph.D. from the University of Kansas. His poems have appeared in Diode, 
The Cortland Review, African American Review, Passages North and The 
Adirondack Review. He is the author of two poetry collections and the edi- 
tor of an anthology of essays, Others Will Enter the Gates: Immigrant 
Poets on Poetry, Influences, and Writing in America. He teaches writing 
and literature at the University of Wisconsin, Oshkosh. 


Don Share is the editor of Poetry, one of the world's most influential poetry journals. 
He has previously served as editor of Literary Imagination, poetry editor of Harvard 
Review and poetry editor of Partisan Review. He has published several books, 
including the poetry collections Wishbone, three poems from which were nominated 
for Pushcart Prizes, and Union, a finalist for the Boston Globe/PEN New England 
Winship Award. In addition to writing and editing poetry. Share translates it, and his 
translated collection of works by the Spanish poet Miguel Hernandez received the 
Premio Valle Inclan Prize for Translation and the Times Literary Supplement Transla- 
tion Prize. His next book is a critical edition of the poems of Basil Bunting. 


WRITERS ON WRITING 

Don Share 


WHAT IS THE MOST IMPORTANT 
LESSON YOU'VE LEARNED 
ABOUT WRITING? 

Capaciousness. Sorry to use such 
an awkward word. I've learned not 
to steer by the lights merely of my 
own tastes, preferences, desires 
and predilections. Things I have 
the strongest resistance to teach 
me the most, in writing as in life. 

HOW HAS THIS HELPED YOU 
AS A WRITER? 

Well, for one thing, it has helped 


me avoid becoming too 
comfortable with my own 
preoccupations, which, let's face 
it, would be of interest to very 
few people. We all know that 
Whitman said that he contains 
multitudes, and we pay lip 
service to that, but if you think 
hard about what it really entails, 
you'll work harder to become 
expansive and adventurous. 

— Gabriel Packard is the associate director of the 
creative writing MFA program at Hunter College 
in New York City. 
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"Poetry is an act of peace . 1 

-Pablo Neruda 


WHERE IN 
THE WORLD IS 
THE WRITER? 


►Susan Ewing finds inspiration 
at the abbey ruins at St. 
Dogmaels, a small village in 
west Wales. 



TWITTER-VERSE 

Prose writers might have trouble fitting their 
message into 140 characters, but for many poets, 
it's the perfect forum. Here are some recent MTs of 
poetry gone viral. 



maya 

@8thrhythm 
on silence 
between notes 
colors of why 
#haiku 



acbetekhtin 

@acbetekhtin 

this year will leave without 

tears, as it always has/a lover 

without remorse 

#poetry 



Jumesto 

@TerzaVerse 
What's not written 
in the lines 
is the blur I see in; 
too close to focus, 
too far away to clarify. 
#micropoetry 


a Alexandra Meehan 

@LexMeehan 
As I listen 
In my forest 
The animals 
My closet 
Chopin 
A circus 
Black porpoise 
Spurting 
Darkness 

#micropoetry#poem 

Christopher Pollard 

@iconoduly 
winter night 
wearing a dead man's 
coat 

#haiku /poem #poet 
#winter#dead#coat 
/Oklahoma 




►James Neureuther 
took a Mediterranean 
cruise and enjoyed a 
breathtaking view of 
Florence, Italy. 


Writing Prompt 

Til C (J[nn[T DHty Each year for more than a decade, these 
ML uLullLI I ULIVI four people have been meeting on a 
beach. They share a secret, something that happened to them 
together as kids. Each year, that secret draws them back to the same 
spot. One year, the chain is broken. What happens? Does one of them 

go missing? Does 
one of them break 
the trust? Its your 
poem. Find dis- 
tilled and 
nuanced lan- 
guage to create a 
verse that nar- 
rates the emotion, 
suspense and plot 
of the poem. 
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Notes from the blogosphere 


Katy Evans-Bush 

10 


Poetry, poetics, 
politics 

baroqueinhackney.com 



You say that Jane Holland 
told you to start a blog. 
What was her reasoning? 

Jane's a friend of mine and 
an unstoppable workaholic. 
We were talking one day, 
about two years before my 
first collection came out. 
The subject of blogs came 
up, and she said, "Are you 
seriously trying to tell me 
you want to get published, 
and you don't have a blog?" 
Back then, blogs were com- 
mon enough, but they 
weren't as mainstream as 
they are now. I just 
thought, yeah, she has a 
good point, and took my 
laptop to a cafe and started 
my blog. It all happened 
almost without me thinking 
about it. 

• 

Your blog has undergone 
many incarnations. What 
has that process been 
like? Have you finally 
found your footing? 

I'm not sure it's quite as 
much a case of "finding my 
footing" as it is simply 
allowing the blog to grow 
and evolve along with my 


writing career. The blog 
was conceived as a means 
of growing that career, and 
it has done very well. At 
the time -in 2006 -there 
wasn't another blog out 
there doing what I wanted 
to do. The general shape of 
it was very clear in my 
mind: not a blog about 
writing poems, and cer- 
tainly not a blog of my 
poems. In fact it was to be 
a blog about poetry in gen- 
eral as well as all the other 
kinds of things I - and 
other poets, presumably - 
am interested in. I allowed 
myself tons of room to 
experiment and see what 
felt best and worked best. 

How do you strike a bal- 
ance between subject 
matters? 

This is an interesting 
question. I had a sort of 
unwritten list of "the kinds 
of posts I write," and back 
when I was blogging every 
day, I would try to make 
sure I wasn't doing too 
many of just one kind. They 
roughly included: little 


squibs (a picture I'd seen, a 
comment on a news item), 
stories about the kids, 
items about London, items 
about history, items about 
music, fashion, art, poetry 
news, reviews of poetry, 
readings of poems, satirical 
pieces about writers I 
didn't like (or did) and all 
sorts, really. I tried to vary 
the tone, mood and size of 
the posts. I would some- 
times do a weekly series, 
like one I ran about people 
who had poem tattoos. I 
guess I ran it editorially — 
which isn't surprising, for a 
writer and editor, now that 
I think about it. 

• 

How did you know it was 
time to expand your site 
from just a blog to a place 
to showcase your poetry, 
workshops you lead, etc.? 
Baroque in Hackney 
started off, as I'd advise 
anyone to start, on a free 
blogging platform. In the 
event, I chose Blogger — 
back when it was Blogspot 
- purely because a friend 
had used it. A year or so 


in, I moved it to WordPress 
because I liked the platform 
better; at that time, it had 
more flexibility. And a few 
years after that, when I 
was freelance and running 
workshops, and had a 
couple of books out and lots 
of stuff online, I felt it would 
be better to have a website 
attached to the blog and 
to own it myself. So I now 
have a hosted WordPress 
website with a blog page, 
which is also the landing 
page. It's hosted by some 
friends of my oldest kid, the 
sort of boys who bought 
shares in a server when 
they were 18. 

One thing people often 
ask is: When do you start 
calling yourself a "poet?" 
My best answer is: When 
it starts to be the easiest 
way of answering people 
when they ask what you 
do. Same thing with the 
blogging platform. Each 
development of the blog 
happened at the point 
when that became the 
easiest way of making it 
do what I needed it to do. 


Writing Prompt 

CH-CH-CHANGES 

People change. Your perceptions of them change. You change. Write 
a scene that illustrates a relationship between two characters. Then, 
without bias, change that relationship. Focus on the moment of 
transformation, when one character experiences an illumination 
about another character - or about himself or herself in relationship 
to the other. How can you reveal the process of change? What key 
details create the moment as believable and relatable? Work to shine 
a light on the nuances of the emotions and behaviors that unleash 
new paths for the characters. 
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"Research is formalized curiosity. It is poking and 
prying with a purpose." -Zora Neale Hurston 


ASK THE WRITER 

I am writing a nonfiction book about a trial 
recently in the news. I have done thorough 
research and know the characters well. I 
want to share the feelings, thoughts and 
motivations of my characters based on that 
research. I am getting some resistance from 
fiction writers, who admonish me to be 
transparent in what they call speculation. 
My thinking is that the research informs my 
writing, and the reader will understand my 
sources by the time they have read the entire 
book. Am I wrong about this? 

A work of nonfiction that dramatizes events, as it seems 
your book does, often takes liberties. Conversations, for 
example, may not be recalled exactly, but are crafted in a 
way that stays true to the spirit of the exchange. Still, 
such a book has an obligation to fact and a responsibility 
to be clear about where the facts end and the author's 
contribution takes over. 

Maria Flook's Invisible Eden: A Story of Love and Murder 
on Cape Cod is a work of nonfiction that tells the true 
story of the murder of Christa Worthington. Flook inserts 
herself into the narrative as a character as she interviews 
and investigates. Although Flook never met Worthington, 
she contemplates her life and imagines her way into 
Worthington's sensory experience and some of her 
private moments. The book conveys fact and goes 
deeper into the possibilities surrounding what remains 
unknown through the use of imagination, conclusion and 
speculation - and the distinctions are clear. The reader is 
an informed party; the narrative details Flook's sources 


as she encounters them, processes what she learns and 
plans her next moves. 

Sometimes there's a conflict between the demands of 
dramatization and the available facts. Dave Eggers ran 
into this with What Is the What?, a novel based on the life 
of Sudanese "Lost Boy" Valentino Achak Deng. In an 
interview on NPR's All Things Considered, Eggers said he 
and Deng "set out to write a purely nonfictional book but 
it was really restricting." Deng was young when the 
events took place, and that left significant gaps that 
Eggers needed to fill with additional personal accounts, 
research and his own imagination. In a preface to the 
novel, Deng describes the lengthy collaboration and 
weighs in on the result: "The book is historically 
accurate, and the world I have known is not different 
from the one depicted within these pages." 

In sharing a real person's thoughts, feelings and 
motivations, the author must first know them. And the 
only way to truly know them is to have some sort of 
access to that person's inner world. This might happen in 
honest, candid interviews or perhaps from entries in a 
detailed personal journal. This was not true for Flook - 
she did not know Christa Worthington - so she generally 
made imagined moments and speculation clear. Eggers 
did have access, based on close collaboration with Deng, 
the subject of the book, yet there was still enough 
invention to warrant the label of fiction. As you consider 
your own work, take into account how much of your 
analysis and interpretation you are bringing to it. Are you 
making subjective conclusions based on evidence such 
as facial expressions, comments under oath and actions? 
Or have you learned, directly from the source, about that 
person's inner experience? There's a difference. It's 
important to clarify for the reader what kind of 
information he or she is getting. 

— Brandi Reissenweber teaches fiction writing and reading fiction at Gotham 
Writers Workshop. 


NEW 

VOICES 

TRYING TO BREAK INTO 
THE WRITING WORLD? 
THINK SMALL. WE 
ASKED DECISION- 
MAKERS AT THREE 
SMALL PRESSES TO 
REVEAL SECRETS 
TO FINDING A 
NEW WRITER. 


•"Honesty 
catches my eye. 

Not necessarily 
saying raw things for 
raw purposes, but 
actually believing 
this writer has an 
experience outside 
of the piece of 
work at all." 

— Dan Nowak, Editor, 

Imaginary Friend Press 


•"We often 
publish new 
writers, yet the 
primary criterion 
remains the 
same: Connect 
with the 
readers." 

— Larry Smith, 

Director, Bottom Dog Press 


•"I look for poetry or 
fiction that walks that fine line 
between being too deriva- 
tive and too outlandish. I love 
quirky, but I do want to be 
able to understand what I'm 
reading (though not 
necessarily on the first read- 
through). I hate to admit it, but 
I am also attracted to clean 
writing without many 
grammatical problems." 

— Jack Estes, Publisher, Pleasure Boat Studio 
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►RAINING POETRY 

You could call J.D. Salinger 
a weatherman with this 
poet-raining (or reigning?) 
notebook. Let his famous 
quote be your guide to 
note-taking so you'll never 
get caught in the rain with a 
story or source. 

$6. obviousstate.com 


Water covers about 71 percent ofthe 


earths surface l The human body is made 


u p of about 60 perce nt water. With 


droughts and melting glaciers a mainstay 


in headlines , water, water is everywhere. 


And with April showers come May 
flowers. Don’t let your writing get 
' soggy this spring. Keep dry with these 
impermeable products. _ 


►LITERARY LACQUER 

Give your nails a literary 
sheen that will sparkle as your 
fingers clack away on the 
keyboard. Polish names are 
inspired by the literary world, 
including 84 Charing Cross 
Road, Rebecca, Pride and 
Prejudice and The Gift ofthe 
Magi. Be sure to let those tips 
dry before getting to work. 

$12 per bottle, etsy.com 


►EVAPORATION STATION 


Get stuck in the rain? Kid use your tablet as 
a bath toy? Drop your phone in the - gasp 
-toilet? Keep the hair dryer unplugged, the 
bag of rice in the cabinet and the microwave 
door closed. Drop your phone into an EVAP 
Rescue Pouch, which will tell you when it's 
done working its magic. $15. kensington.com 



WRITE YOUR STORY 

Providing a few solid minutes of 
uninterrupted thinking, the shower can 
be one of the best places to brainstorm 
a story. Be inspired even before you 
step in with this chic and encouraging 
shower curtain. $134.99. wayfair.com 
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►ELLA, ELLA 

Stand under your 
umbrella (el la) 
while promoting 
once-banned books 
such as Ulysses 
and Catch-22. The 
18-inch pop-up 
umbrella is black with 
bright colors boldly 
displaying great 
works once kept 
under wraps. $32.95. 
basbleu.com 


►DETECTIVE WORK 

Love Sherlock Holmes? Try this handsome trench coat 
on for size. An exact replica of the coat worn by Benedict 
Cumberbatch in the TV series Sherlock, this wool tweed 
features custom buttons and hand-braided buttonholes. 
Get ready to channel your inner detective while staying 
warm and dry - even in London rain. $1,339. sherlockcoat.com 




ADVERTISEMENT 


Why mentors matter. 

Three reasons from Lesley University’s MFAin Creative Writing faculty. 


They encourage you to push 
beyond your limits. 

“While reading and the study 
of craft provide groundwork 
for the writing life, it’s no 
less essential for mentors to 
encourage risk and freedom 
of thought. In the end all good 
writing is an act of daring and 
discovery.” - Jane Brox, author 
of Brilliant: The Evolution of 
Artificial Light (2010) 

They help you navigate from 
initial concept to final draft. 

“Creative writing begins 


with an inchoate impulse, a 
perception of what the creation 
might look like, rather than a 
final product. A good mentor 
can encourage and direct this 
impulse, helping the emerging 
writer shape thoughts and 
words into something resonant 
and beautiful.” - Tony Eprile, 
author of The Persistence of 
Memory (2004) 

They are proof that your 
writing career is within reach. 

“Mentors are essential. Not just 
for teaching craft or forging 


networks, but as evidence it’s 
possible to live as a writer. 
That’s how mentorship 
becomes an investment of 
hope and confidence that yes, 
you can do this, it’s possible, 
even when you’re sure it’s 
not.” - Pamela Petro, author 
of Sitting up with the Dead: A 
Storied Journey through the 
American South (2012) 

Learn more about Lesley 
University’s MFA in Creative 
Writing faculty-mentors at 
lesley.edu/the-writer. 



DELVE DEEP INTO 
YOUR GENRE. 

Honing your craft is a lifelong commitment. 

It calls for concentrated practice, continuous 
refinement, and the support of valued mentors. 
At Lesley University’s MFA Program in Creative 
Writing, in the vibrant literary community of 
Cambridge, MA, you’ll work with award-winning 
faculty mentors who will nurture, sustain, and 
help guide your literary career. 

MFA IN CREATIVE WRITING 

Ranked the #4 Low-Residency MFA Program 
by Poets & Writers 
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> Writing for Stage and Screen 

> Writing for Young People 

Visit lesley.edu/the-writerto learn more. 
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OFF THE_CUFF 

BY MICHAEL HENRY 


Accidental progress 

Life doesn't get in the way of a father's poetry practice. 


I ’ve been a poet since I turned 17 
and fell into the habit of scribbling 
angst-ridden verses in a journal. 
Even after I’d gone to graduate 
school to study creative writing, I 
wrote confessionally about my child- 
hood in a working-class Italian Ameri- 
can family in Buffalo, New York. As 
the only male, I was expected to carry 
on the family name. Such a birthright 


came with many rewards, but expecta- 
tions, too, which I also wrote about. 

In these first poems, I tried to be 
honest and leave nothing out. I wrote 
about my grandfather buying me a rifle 
and taking me hunting when I was 6. 
Other poems focused on teenage years, 
playing trombone - not very well - in 
the high school band and wearing the 
fanciest outfit I owned: a tan corduroy 


suit and chocolate-brown clogs. These 
poems, trapped in my own limited per- 
spective, said in a solemn tone: These 
Things Happened to Me, Therefore 
They Are Very Deep. Writing such odes 
to the past felt important psychologi- 
cally, and I found some success, pub- 
lishing in literary journals and winning 
a few modest awards. 

This kind of writing went on for 
many years. Then, a few months after I 
turned 32, my wife and I had a baby. 
When I held our daughter in my arms 
the first time, my world shifted. My 
perspective altered. I was no longer the 
shy, sensitive poet-boy. I no longer saw 
the world as the Story of Me. Writing 
those kinds of poems became terribly 
boring. The feeling was unnerving. Id 
walked around the house with the baby 
nestled in one arm, gently rocking 
back and forth, wondering: What the 
hell am I going to write about now? 

For a while, I didn’t write at all. 

I trusted that the desire would even- 
tually return. Poetry still compelled 
me, although I didn’t have the time or 
mental energy to write. Then one day, 
a friend emailed me some haiku she 
had written, and it clicked. I could 
write haiku. About the kids. How hard 
could 17 syllables be? 

The form lent a simplicity and 
peacefulness to my writing process. 
Over the course of two years, I wrote 
approximately 100 haiku with titles 
such as “Our Daughter Is Way Sick,” 
“Fatherhood: An Exercise in Fatigue” 
and “Debt Haiku: A Series.” 

Not a lot of words, but it ain’t noth- 
ing, as my grandfather used to say. 
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Still, when I thought of my poetic 
identity, I grew anxious. Perhaps I 
wasn’t a true writer. Perhaps my entire 
artistic impulse had been borne of a 
need to make sense of my youth; 
maybe it had just been therapy. And 
now the desire to know the self, to 
uncover its many mysteries, had been 
usurped by something greater. What 
that was, I didn’t know. 

As life settled into a routine, the 
haiku gradually expanded into longer 
poems. When we had our second 
daughter, the pace picked up. In every 
free moment, I wrote until I had 
almost 50 poems, enough for a book. 
They were rough, but I began revising. 
I considered not only craft but also 
what the poems said. I remembered: 
This is what poets do. You write poems 
and let them sit a while, and when you 


go back to revise, you find connections, 
images that call to one another, themes 
that coalesce. 

Again, I had written about my expe- 
rience, but with a twist. Instead of “this 
is what happened to me,” it was more 
like, “this is what’s happening to us.” 
That’s a subtle semantic distinction, but 
it’s profound, a move from solipsist to 
witness. There’s a sense of consequence 
not related to the self, but to others. 

After many rounds of revision, I 
ended up with Active Gods , 37 poems 
broken into three sections. Poems 
about industrial and human decline, 
intermingled with the markers of 
everyday home life: Barbie Doll play- 
scapes, living room dance parties, 
swimming at the public pool and walk- 
ing the dog with a pacemaker in her 
sweet and gentle heart. 


I didn’t know anything about 
fatherhood or middle age, but I wrote 
poems about them anyway. And as I 
revised, I considered a possible twist to 
that old writer’s rule, to write what you 
know. Instead, I landed on: Write what 
you’re learning. 

I suppose if there’s another writerly 
lesson to be found here, it’s this: Always 
write. Even if it’s a paragraph or a haiku 
or a fragment. You’re a writer, no matter 
how overwhelming life is or if your 
favorite subject matter feels like it has 
exhausted itself. Every day you wake up, 
you’re a new person. You’re always 
learning who that person is. □ 


Michael Henry is the executive director of 
Lighthouse Writers Workshop and author of 
three books of poetry. He lives in Denver with 
his wife and two daughters. 
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WRITING ESSENTIALS 

BY HUNTER LIGUORE 
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Promises, promises 


Establish theme early and stick with it. 


A s a creative writing instruc- 
tor, I often teach “tools 
over rules” to free students 
from what they “can” and 
“cant” do in writing. Early on, I intro- 
duce “story promise,” or the point, 
usually in the first paragraph or page, 
when the writer gives the reader a 
promised direction or assertion of the 
story’s subject. If the story begins with 
a woman in a boat setting sail, as the 
reader, I assume this is where its 
going. Often, though, new writers 
begin in one place, and as they figure 
the story out, they take it somewhere 
else - the woman in the boat story 
might quickly become one about a 
seagull flying to shore. 

To get students started, I ask them 
to tell me what the story they’re writ- 
ing is about in one sentence. If they 
begin a long discourse, I ask them to 
try again. Of course, we don’t always 
know what the story will reveal, but 
often we have an idea of where we 
might like it to go, and that should be 
shared with the reader. Here are some 
questions I ask. 

Why does the story start on this day, at 
this very moment? 

Consider why you’ve chosen this 
scene to begin out of all the other 
scenes in the character’s life. I often 
hear writers say, “It came to me like a 
movie; the character was walking 
down the street, and I followed.” Since 
we are the biographers of our charac- 
ters, we have a say in where the story 
goes. Often, the movie that takes 
shape in our minds includes an intro- 
duction in which no one is talking 


and simply is preparing for what’s to 
come. If your character is in prepara- 
tion mode, begin at the moment of 
importance, or when the first plot 
point occurs. If, for example, your 
character is getting ready for an 
important interview, you could easily 
skip to the actual interview. 


Are your characters 
meandering? 

Watch out for these common 
obstacles to good story chops. 

1 HAPPILY-EVER-AFTER ALL THE 
TIME. If you're keeping your 
characters safe, happy, in love, at 
the top of their game and living 
wonderful lives, there probably isn't 
enough conflict. Refocus so that 
your story doesn't grow stale. 

2 RUNAWAY DIALOGUE. Look 
for places that the dialogue 
goes on a beat too long. Know 
when to end a conversation. Leave 
off greetings, introductions and 
goodbyes. Keep the discussion on- 
point and working toward driving 
the promise of the story. 

3 BECOME A REVISION SHARK. 

Find areas to revise and 
shorten scenes. Ask what doesn't 
belong or what can be omitted to 
strengthen the story. What are the 
essential details? Sometimes 
while drafting a story, we think 
our readers won't get something. 
That's often because we don't 
know what's going to happen next 
either. Once you do, trust that less 
is needed to convey the guts of 
the scene. 


Ask yourself: Are you starting as 
close to the action as possible? Can the 
story be moved up or pushed back a 
day, a week or an hour? What is the 
integral point of the scene that you 
want to get across? When you focus on 
these questions, you’re shaping the 
story promise and direction your char- 
acter will go. 

What is the central conflict of the story? 

The central conflict is what propels 
your characters and the story. In a 
novel, each chapter should have mini- 
conflicts that work toward the whole. 

Ask yourself: What’s the worst 
that can happen to my character on 
this day, at this moment? The more 
conflict, the more the story moves 
forward, the more a reader wants to 
know what happens next. I often see 
my students get a good idea and 
then stall on writing it. Why wait? 
Sometimes we’re afraid to give up a 
golden plot point, but if we trust our 
instincts, another plot twist will 
soon turn up. 

Where does your story meander? 

My students have reported getting to 
the end of a manuscript only to say, 
with a bit of regret, “It’s not the story I 
intended to write.” When characters 
get carried away talking or walking off- 
script, they meander away from the 
guide of the story promise. Once your 
characters veer too far afield, it might 
be time to stop and reevaluate. Writers 
sometimes make new discoveries when 
they meander, and that’s great, but 
then consider reworking the opening 
to reflect this new story promise. 
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An exercise 

Go to the library and pull 10 books off 
the shelf. Read the first page or first 
chapter and identify the point at which 
you know what the story is about and 
where it will go. That will help you 
understand the story promise in your 
own work. 

An example of an opening with a 
strong story promise is J. R. R. Tolk- 
ien’s classic book The Hobbit, which 
begins: 

In a hole in the ground there lived a 
hobbit. Not a nasty, dirty, wet hole, 
filled with the ends of worms and 
an oozy smell, nor yet a dry, bare, 
sandy hole with nothing in it to sit 
down on or to eat: it was a hobbit- 
hole, and that means comfort. 

Alice Seabold’s The Almost Moon 
starts with her narrator’s assertion: 


When all was said and done, killing 
my mother was easy. 

In both cases, we get an idea of 
where the story might go. Although 
we might not know what a hobbit is, 
we know Tolkien’s book will be about 
one. With Seabold’s opening, we 
know we will find out why the narra- 
tor killed the mother. 

Do your best to recognize what 
can be cut and revised from your 
story openings, and what can be 
kept, expanded or made clearer. In 
the end, the story promise is just one 
more tool - not a rule - to help the 
creative process. □ 


Hunter Liguore teaches creative writing at 
Western Connecticut State University and his- 
toric fiction writing at Lesley University. She also 
teaches nature writing at the Mark Twain House 
and Connecticut Audubon Society. 
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WRITER AT WORK 

BY DORIT SASSON 


Bounce this 

Get more social shares without annoying readers. 


E stablishing a social media presence is a critical com- 
ponent in an overall marketing plan. Stirring an 
engaging conversation can result in significant 
social media traffic and help writers stand out from 
the nearly 2.5 million pieces of content shared per minute on 
Facebook alone. When followers engage with posts, content 
and name are exposed to a larger audience, growing an 
authors platform. 

“Consistently engaging your followers is critical to getting 
any kind of bounce in social media,” says marketing expert 
Penny Sansevieri, “[but] bombarding your newsfeed with pro- 
motional type posts works up to a point.” 

Build an audience and engage your followers (without being 
a nuisance) using these eight strategies. 


hurdles of publishing a book, share marketing or writing strate- 
gies. If you come across an article that you find interesting, 
share it with your followers, who might also find it helpful. 

C. Hope Clark, author of the Edisto Island mystery series, says, 
“I try to show I care about readers, instead of wanting their 
money. I’m always looking for something that adds interest to 
my readers and the writer’s life.” 

Choose visuals that compliment your text. Images 
and videos are paramount in engaging an audience. 
According to the content marketing company Visually, 
posts with images get 94 percent more views on average than 
those without an image. However, the wrong visuals or irrele- 
vant text draw attention away from the valuable content and 
links you want followers to pay attention to. 



1 


Be authentic with the right platform. “There was a 
time when you needed to be on all platforms,” says San- 
sevieri. “Not anymore. Quality over quantity’’ Whether 
Pinterest, Linkedln, Facebook, Instagram, Snapchat, Twitter or 
whatever other social media platform that emerges between 
writing this article and publication, choose one your demo- 
graphic of readers uses. Offer a meaningful experience for fol- 
lowers by communicating 


4 


Share images of live events. When her novel Murder 
under the Bridge: A Palestine Mystery launched, Kate 
Jessica Raphael shared photos of speaking events that 
included other writers, whom she tagged in the captions. “The 
friends of your friends share them on Facebook, and it does not 
even look like you are promoting yourself’ she says. Be sure to 


in a unique voice that 
illustrates your opinions 

A social media primer 






and mission, while 
showing that you are 

Platform 

What it does 

Users in 
2015 

Largest age 
group 

Men 

Women 

Education 

accessible and willing to 
engage. And remember 
to share other's posts in 

Facebook 

A way to stay connected 
with others and share 
news 

1.55 billion 
(Sept.) 

18-29 

66% 

77% 

72% of all college 
grads 

addition to promoting 
your own. 

Instagram 

Photo sharing and updates 

400 million 
(Sept.) 

18-29 

24% 

31% 

32% with some 
college experience 

Create a series 

Twitter 

Updates, images, links in 
140 characters or less 

320 million 
(Sept.) 

18-29 

25% 

21% 

27% of all college 
grads 

of helpful and 
informative 

Pinterest 

Virtual bookmarking and 
discovery 

100 million 
(Sept.) 

18-29 

16% 

44% 

37% with some 
college experience 

posts. Think of struggles 
your target audience 
might face, and offer 

Linkedln 

Professional networking 
and sharing of business- 
related articles 

400 million 
(Nov.) 

30-49 

26% 

25% 

46% of all college 
grads 

advice based on experi- 
ence. For example, if 

Snapchat 

Photos and videos that 
expire within 24 hours 

100 million 
(Nov.) 

13-34 

31% 

(teens) 

51% 

(teens) 

n/a 

you’ve gone through the 

Sources: Platform websites. New York Times and Pew Research Center 
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tag other people, locations and event pages to widen the reach 
of a single post. 

Join a hashtag conversation. Promote a hashtag to 
start a conversation and let people know how they can 
participate. “Engagement starts when you join an ongo- 
ing discussion via a hashtag on Twitter instead of just pushing 
out content,” Sansevieri says. 

Post topics that move you. If you are enthusiastic 
about a particular topic, chances are your followers will 
be as well. “By taking a stand on something controver- 
sial and being passionate, other readers will want to show you 
they connect to your ideals and like your page,” says Sande 
Bortiz Berger, author of The Sweetness , a finalist in historical 
fiction for the USA Best Book Awards. Include a link to your 
website or author Facebook page to increase engagement. Tag 
friends to spread word about your post. 

7 Share to win. To build book buzz, Sansevieri suggests 
holding a contest that encourages your readers to post 
about your book. The most creative share wins. Her cli- 
ents invited their followers to share images of their favorite 
places to read on a Pinterest board, which were then repinned 


across social media channels. Ask your followers a similar 
question, perhaps tying it in to the theme of your work. 

8 Connect with niche groups. Both Facebook and 

Linkedln feature special interest groups, which mem- 
bers can join to be part of a community based around a 
particular theme. If your post is timely and relevant to a given 
group, you may be able to stir conversation and get additional 
likes since members are scouting for informational posts on 
your topic. Before posting, take note of what is typically shared 
in the group. Sansevieri recommends avoiding the “post and 
ditch” syndrome. “If people are responding to something 
you’ve shared, respond with a like or a thank you,” she says. 
“Don’t just vanish. This will compel your followers to share 
more, because they sense you cared enough to respond.” 

Even in a fast-paced digital age, it takes time and energy to 
sustain engagement with your followers, but doing so will 
earn you credibility and trust. Your followers can always buy 
your book, but at the end of the day, they want to be engaged 
and inspired. □ 


Dorit Sasson has written for The Huffington Post, Media Bistro and The 
Write Life. She is the author of several nonfiction books and the memoir Acci- 
dental Soldier: A Memoir of Service and Sacrifice in the Israel Defense Forces. 
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USING A 

FILM TECHNIQUE, 

YOU CAN CRAFT 
POETRY WITH RICH 
TENSIONS AND METAPHORS. 




I FIRST ENCOUNTERED cross-cutting as a creative 
technique in a film studies class in college, in which we 
were instructed to pay close attention to the climactic 
montage in The Godfather that “cross-cut” between 
the baptism of Michael Corleones nephew and the 
murders of his enemies. As a stylistic device, the 
cross-cut (also known as parallel editing) is well 
suited to establishing tension in a film. 


The second time I thought about this creative technique 
was when I read Jack Myers exercise “The Cut-and-Shuffle 
Poem” from The Practice of Poetry: Writing Exercises from 
Poets Who Teach , edited by Robin Behn and Chase 
Twichell. In Myers’ exercise, he suggests writing out “two 
completely unrelated and emotionally opposite six- to ten- 
line dramatic situations” and then, “as one might shuffle the 
playing cards in a deck, alternate the first line or two from 
scene 1 with the first line or two from scene 2, then the sec- 
ond line or so from scene 1 with the second line or so from 
scene 2,” and so on, as if you were shuffling a deck of cards. 

Just as readers create linkages between the most fantastic 
similes, our minds similarly strive to see the connections 
between situations in a cross-cutting poem. 

Poets can use this technique in various ways. Some 
methods result in larger portions of content moving back 
and forth at a slow pace, while others employ a faster pace 
of alternating snippets. Sometimes, mere slivers of a sepa- 
rate situation are inserted into a longer narrative. Here’s 
more about how it works. 

THE VOLLEY CROSS-CUT 

As when you’re watching volleyball or tennis, the rate at 
which the poem moves back and forth between situations 
or viewpoints serves to increase or decrease tension. For 
example, in Yvette Neisser Moreno’s poem “Midnight, Wait- 
ing for the Last Train,” narration of a tense primary situa- 
tion is interrupted by cut-away references to an emotionally 
opposite concurrent situation. Here's the poem. 

Before you can look away, he curls his lips 

and locks your gaze to begin his story: 


One time , I pulled out a gun 
and nailed a girl on the train. 

You keep your hands in your pockets, 

your eyes on the black tunnel, 

the escalator grumbling down step by step. 

Two drunk kids descend to the platform, 
shrill voices resonating on bare tracks, 
filling the vast silence of the vaulted ceiling. 

Have you ever been so scared 

you couldn’t say a word without stuttering? 

A girl cartwheels along the tiled floor. 

When the train’s headlights flash into the station, 
you thank God for the slight breeze, the ding 
of doors sliding open, blinking red lights. 

In this poem, in which the situations are separated by 
stanza breaks, it’s obvious that the main situation is the 
threatening man and the “you” being addressed. Switching 
to the drunk kids heightens the tension by making the 
reader shift attention elsewhere for a moment before 
returning to find out what happens to the “you” and the 
man. The reader wonders, “Will the kids notice what is 
happening to this other woman?” 

A volley cross-cut can also be used for poems with mul- 
tiple speakers or viewpoints, as is the case with Adam Vines’ 
poem “The Hipster Pragmatist and the Emo Poet Blunt 
Their Teeth after Three Bottles of Mad Dog 20/20 and Ade- 
quate Sex.” 

The title indicates that two people are speaking in this 
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• THE HIPSTER PRAGMATIST AND THE EMO POET BLUNT THEIR TEETH 
AFTER THREE BOTTLES OF MAD DOG 20/20 AND ADEQUATE SEX 

By Adam Vines 

Leaves are more than just leaves - 
arbitrary as the arbitrary 
letters that invoke them, the letters 
suspended, arranged; and, again, suspended 
like quivering arrows until bent for meaning like 
infinite sets collecting and scattering the infinite. 

Leaves are just that: leaves - 
matted in a gutter, not matted 

by the gutter and christened conceptual found-art, a good-bye 

some lame artist names "The Parts of its Sum," 

not an island colonially clear-cut, not 

a snake eating its tail, not one anchored "A" 

damming the watershed of animus, not some eternal damning. 

Crosses are just that: crosses - 

electric chairs painted white; electric 

white like Good Friday is only white 

while the walls of the church, the white wile 

congregating in pews loses interest in the sermon. Congregating 

crows beyond the crazed glass catch their eyes. "Eat a murder of crows," 

they think, then ask, "who are these "brothers and 

sisters" of mine, I, we, they?" 

We are more than just that: we - 

two quarks, dualities of light, we, one, two, 

blue haze before we burn blue. 


poem. By alternating the voices stanza by 
stanza, Vines helps readers note each dis- 
tinct voice while rendering visible the inter- 
play of ideas as the two voices talk to, past 
and at each other. 

“Witch Asks, Oven Answers,” by Sally 
Rosen Kindred, is another fine example of a 
volley cross-cut. The poem consists of two 
independent voices, moving evenly back 
and forth between each voice, using inden- 
tation to distinguish between them. 

Do you see? Is it safe to believe? 

We have Children. We are not alone! 

See their leafy skins 

flash on the path? 

If I could sing, Id sing 
for shells, pockets, the stripped 
beak, silence without longing. 

What do you think of the girl? 

See the care her brothers silver word 

scrapes in her cheek. 

A hand to warm mine at the pot? 

Don’t insult us. 

The girl’s just meat. 

Bones 

you’ll snap off the plate 
to suck their last. . . 

You cinderblight. Trap. Box of collapse. 

Why make my heart a stone 

that won’t take these children in? 

In some poems for two voices, the monologue of each 
voice can stand on its own, separate from its counterpart. 
The interweaving of the voices via cross-cutting can draw 
attention to additional nuances and meanings in each 
monologue that would not otherwise be illuminated. 

THE SLIVER CROSS-CUT 

At the other end of the spectrum, a cross-cutting technique 
can simply inject “slivers” of another situation or reference 
point throughout a poem. For example, in Sean Enright’s 
“The Uncanny Valley,” ruminations on puppets and his 
mother’s Parkinson’s disease are interrupted with italicized 
lines drawn from his reading of a Wikipedia entry on the 
“Uncanny Valley” hypothesis about human reaction to 
near-human robots or animation. 


... I was thinking about puppets, and then 
not so much about puppets. It was a failed weather day: 
the morning was like early April, sunny climbing 
toward 60, then rain came and by noon it was more like 
late February. The actual date was March 20. 1 was 
thinking about how important a puppet’s face was, or 
its facial expression. Then there is a moment when the 
human stops believing and a nervous shock of dread runs 
through the persons system. A puppet can easily watch a 
train go by, is made for that sort of attentive noncha- 
lance. My mother didn’t feel well, she never felt well, we 
had recently found she suffered from Parkinson’s dis- 
ease. But she would not allow that she was afflicted, 
much less that it depressed her. I thought about the 
thick hedges next-door to my house when I was grow- 
ing up, they were un- attended to, and there were large 
snails under there, living in a dirty low society. Since it’s 
March the redbuds are getting traced, they’ve already 
shed one layer of paint on the street at their feet. I kept 
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• IDIOT GREEN SALAD 

By Cynthia Marie Hoffman 

Tell me the story of the mercury gilding of the dome 
at St. Isaac's Cathedral, and do you remember the number 
of people who died and whether the vapors 
swayed with faintly human expression as they rose. 

The 400 kilograms of real gold, 4 bell towers, 40 tons of marble, 40,000 workers, 
40 years' construction. Each of the workers' two hands, one pressed to the cold 

140-ton red granite column, the other to his heaving chest. 

Can you give me directions to the Cafe Idiot? I have looked 
forward to lettuce, cucumber, tomato, orange, avocado, and nut. 

How many gallons of gray paint were necessary to hide 
the gold from the Nazis. Whether the men 

dropped off the dome or collapsed later in their homes. Whether it burned. 

If at night, at the sink, the bright trail of blood seeping to the drain 
startled them one by one. Whether the workers 
wandered the cathedral, lost. If the shimmering 

dome can be seen from the shores of the Neva Bay Dostoyevsky 
was pardoned at the execution scaffold, a sword 
broken over his head. If the spirit is roused 

by the sight of its godly shimmering. After 

the herring in spicy sauce, the icefruit cools your tongue. 

Whether their hands shook. Whether it was worth it. 


thinking about puppets, how 
creepy they could be if they 
caught you in suspense, how 
easy it was to relax and listen 
to them and not look for their 
handlers. A hypothesized 
graphed curve of the persons 
level of emotional familiarity 
violently dips. I made a list of 
some money we might have 
soon and things we could 
buy. I saw a woman who had 
just had a miscarriage: she 
didn’t see me: she looked fine. 

When a puppets head moves, 
the whole puppet usually 
moves, but not these modern 
Japanese articulated puppets, 
the heads have a whole range 
of articulated human-like 
movements: their necks snap, 
or arch, they can lengthen in 
pleasure and in rectitude, 
their heads crane and bob, 
and appear ambivalent. They 
nod and shake in one sinuous 
motion. Roboticist Mashimo 
Mori coined the term 
“ uncanny valley” for the dip, 
to describe the humans adjust- 
ing mind suddenly and vio- 
lently rejecting the similarity as too real, too right, too 
human... 

The scientific references give a context to Enright’s 
discourse on his reactions to his mother’s Parkinson’s 
disease, the woman who just had a miscarriage and his 
preoccupation with puppets - all circumnavigating a 
greater theme of human observation, facial expression 
and the ways in which we attempt to “read” another 
person’s face. When someone we know is depressed or 
seriously ill, his or her reactions are near to what we 
expect, but yet we innately recognize a hint of artifice 
to the reaction, causing us discomfort in the way the 
“Uncanny Valley” hypothesis explains human reaction 
to near-human robots. The cross-cutting text from the 
Wikipedia entry establishes a more substantial link 
between the speaker’s reflections on puppets and his 
thoughts about his mother and the woman who had 
the miscarriage. 

Another example of what I have termed the sliver cross- 


cut technique is Cynthia Marie Hoffman’s “Idiot Green 
Salad,” in which the two brief interjections emphasize the 
speaker’s distracted state of mind. 

In this example, there are but two instances of cutting 
away from the speaker’s questions about the background 
of the cathedral. It is obvious that the speaker is a tour- 
ist, and the brief cross-cuts - with the poem’s title - pull 
us into the mind-set of the tourist who is set on learning 
about an important historical site, while hunger acts as a 
nagging distraction. 

Just as there are many ways of shuffling a deck of cards, 
there are differing ways of using cross-cutting in a poem. 
The cross-cut can be effective for establishing mood, for 
pulling in external information crucial to exploring a 
poem’s theme and for accentuating connections between 
seemingly disparate situations or monologues. □ 


Bernadette Geyer is a writer, editor and translator living in Berlin, 
Germany. She is the author of the poetry collection The Scabbard of 
Her Throat and editor of My Cruel Invention: A Contemporary Poetry 
Anthology 
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THE WRITER INTERVIEW 


Mary Jo Bang 
talks with editor 
Alicia Anstead 

about voice, 
interiority, 
suspense and 
using your 
flaws to find 
truth in 
your work. 


M ary Jo Bang and I met at the Miami Book Fair last November. I had been 
reading her collection of poems The Last Two Seconds , the title of which 
intrigued me. I mean, that’s a title that captures it all. Even before I read the 
poetry in the book, I was thinking: All of life comes down to the last two seconds, right? 
What will you be, what will you see in those two seconds? I found the title both humor- 
ous and frightening. Bang studied sociology in college. She also worked as a photog- 
rapher and a physicians assistant. You can see that diversity in her poems - a broad 
sense of the world and a visual commitment. I was a latecomer to poetry. I studied it 
in college, all the way up to my Ph.D. classes, but I never connected to it until my 
daughter fell in love with it in high school. She had an extraordinary English teacher 
who turned her on to contemporary poets. The poems became the stuff of our din- 
ner conversations - including with the teacher. Bang’s poetry reminds me of the rele- 
vance of poetry, especially having seen poetry so viscerally through my daughter’s 
eyes. Bang’s work is approachable, funny, profound and instructive. Pay attention, she 
seems to say, life is weird and short. The underlying imperative is: 

You will benefit from being alive, even if it is painful. 

This is lifted in its entirely from the Poetry Foundation page about Bang: She has 
“received numerous honors and awards for her work, including fellowships from the 
Guggenheim Foundation and the Bellagio Foundation, and a Hodder Fellowship from 
Princeton University. She has received a “Discovery”/ The Nation award, a Pushcart 
Prize and her poems have been included in multiple editions of The Best American 
a Poetry. The editor of the Boston Review from 1995-2005, she is currently a professor at 
I Washington University in St. Fouis.” So there are the creds. Our conversation, edited 
> excerpts of which follow, was heady and engaging. And I just want to say: If your last 
§ name is Bang, you may be destined to be a poet. 
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I particularly enjoyed reading "A Man Mentioned in an 
Essay" in this collection. Even the title drew me in. 

We don’t usually talk about suspense in poetry. But I think 
it’s an important concept. I want the title to initiate suspense 
the way a novel chapter heading would or a short story title. 
I want the reader to have that experience of “And what’s that 
about?” or “Then what happened?” This poem was trig- 
gered by reading an article about detective work. Somebody 
was on a train wearing a sweater. There were tiny pieces of 
information, and it was interesting to me that so few pieces 
of information can conjure a person. Sometimes I play with 
this idea of narrative: How much do you need to feel like 
you’re in the midst of a story? I’ve been interested lately to 
see what stories I’m drawn to in the newspaper, because I 
can’t read every story. I don’t have time. And it’s overwhelm- 
ing. If I’m reading about, for instance, the events in Paris, 

I’m drawn into the articles that have a person at the heart of 
the story. You begin to follow that person’s story over the 
course of the article and sometimes over the course of the 
next day. There are so many experiences where we do that. 
We watch television dramas that are transparent about fami- 
lies or an individual, and we see that life. 

Its a new script for us - the streaming drama shows. But to 
have it be the script of our newspapers - where tragedy 
happens and the narrative unfolds in "What happened to 
this man?" - its very fascinating. Whats happening in your 
poem, I think, is that the individual who is a stranger is 
familiar at the same time. He's someone and no one, which 
seems to be a theme in all the poems in this collection: 
What is identity and does it even matter? 

Exactly. Experience acts upon a person. There’s a constructed 
speaker in all of my poems, and sometimes it’s constructed out 
of found language. Sometimes it’s constructed out of a visual 
image such as a painting or a text such as Mrs Dalloway. And 
then the speaker gets activated by the world mediated by what I 
read. It’s a very complicated relationship - the speaker and me. 
I’m a stage director, but I am also the actress. I’m also the 
author. I’m also the lights. Then I’m in the audience. I’m play- 
ing all those roles. In some ways, I’m the divided self, and then 
I keep shifting focus. What does it feel like, I have to ask myself 
as the actress. And what does she look like, I have to ask myself 
as the audience. And does she look like what I wanted her to 
look like as someone who is feeling X? 

With all those components, how do you find the right words? 
Where do they come from? Do they bubble up, or are they 
words that come from the voice you hear in the actress? 

The words change over time. One of the things I’ve done as a 
writer is to learn more words. I do that by reading widely and 
in all disciplines. I read art criticism. I read science. I read psy- 
chology. As I have done that over a lifetime, I know more and 
more words. One of my anxieties when I first started writing 
was that my language seemed too plain to address subjects that 


were complicated. As I have been able to learn more words, it’s 
easier to paint a scene that might seduce the reader into watch- 
ing that scene, and then more words for the speaker to speak so 
that the psychology becomes more nuanced. That’s my fear 
always: that language will make complicated things sound easy. 
And so I’m always trying to ask myself, “Is it true?” And, “How 
can one translate something that complicated into language?” 
It’s a difficult job if you take that seriously. Life is complicated. 
Psychology is complicated - and differently complicated for 
each of us. I’m just hoping that my complicated interiority will 
somewhat match someone else’s. 

How do you parse that with a readership that may find 
poetry challenging? Your poems require a reader to be pres- 
ent for every word. In a novel, a reader can sometimes cheat. 
But not in poetry. You have to attend every word. And some 
people feel poetry is obscure and specialized. Is it the 
responsibility of a reader to rise to the mission of a poem? 
Narrative is one of those hooks that allows someone to 
enter. That’s why I am so keen on establishing suspense so 
early in the poem. The other thing is sonic momentum - if 
you begin to work the rhetorical surface, i.e., the language, 
the expressive potential in sound - there’s a point at which 
the reader will find it easier to stay with the poem and less 
difficult to walk away from the poem, because you want to 
get to that moment, and sound is carrying you along. I’ve 
learned that over a lifetime of writing, and those are the 
things I use to give pleasure and to keep the reader with me. 
The other thing is, every once in a while, I’m aware of the 
need to establish some sort of bedrock in terms of meaning, 
and so I titrate those sonic riffs with a moment of clarity. I 
try to give the reader as much as I think a reader would 
want, again, without being reductive. For me, sound does 
that. Situation does it. Characters do it. If I can create the 
sense of a person - we love eavesdropping, right? - and that 
person is speaking, there is a desire to overhear what they 
are saying. If there is some little narrative the person is talk- 
ing about, again, you start listening more carefully. I only 
know this by stepping back and having to answer questions 
about it. It’s all intuitive. And the fact is, it’s me. 

Have you been building that intuition over the years? 

Absolutely. You do it by reading and being aware of yourself 
as a reader, and by writing. Again, reading things that don’t 
usually fall into the category of poetry, and saying to your- 
self: Why do I love this? Why do I love, say, the Beckett 
play? Beckett is so self-confident. Beckett gives you permis- 
sion to do it with confidence, and then people are not as 
suspicious of what you’ve done. You’ll give them confidence 
in it if you have confidence in it. 

That's hard to know early in a career. Is there something 
you can tell aspiring poets? This is such a great time for 
poetry. How can we help? 
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It is. I always think - and I came to this after 
many years of reading - that great poetry or 
even excellent poetry is written by people 
who are not afraid to reveal their flaws. Its 
important to know what your flaws are, and 
I don’t mean flaws in a pejorative sense but 
as: What makes you an individual? Learn to 
put that in the poem. That’s your best bet to 
write something that is inimitably yours and 
not a copy of what already exists. It takes 
confidence to do that because then your 
work doesn’t look like other people's. 

Based on flaws, not strengths? 

Exactly. I think your flaws are your strengths. 

When I say flaws, I mean your own idiosyn- 
cratic way of doing something. And yes, others 
who read it, perhaps in a workshop setting, will 
resist that because it’s unlike anything they’ve 
seen. That’s different from something in the 
poem not working. But somehow find what is a 
pattern for you and hold onto those patterns. I always tell my 
students: If that was your sole joy in writing this, then no one 
should talk you out of it, no matter how wrong they might say 
it is. If that’s what you love doing, then do that because you get 
very little for writing poetry, relatively speaking - very little, if 
any, money. So you should get that pleasure, and if that plea- 
sure is a reflection of who you are in the deepest sense, then 
that is a contribution, because only you could have written 
those poems. 

Where do those unique patterns come from? I don't 
believe they come from writing. I believe they come from 
something else. 

We could call it personality. T. S. Eliot in “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent” says that writers don’t write to enter emotion 
but to escape emotion and personality, and that you have to 
have emotion and personality to know what it is to escape it. 

It's so contradictory. 

It is contradictory. What I believe he means by that is that 
those easy answers to emotion or what we call emotion - 
those words we continually associate with emotional subjec- 
tivity - those are a trap because they are not really yours. 
And if you avoid those, you’re going to put something in the 
poem in lieu of it, and it’s going to be your deepest thoughts. 
And you can say: Well, isn’t that emotion? Yes and no. It’s 
not emotion as poetry has traditionally defined it. You will 
find the essence of yourself if you’re not trying to write 
emotional poems. I think that is what Eliot is saying. 

Do you care how people see your poems? 

Hmm. That’s a good question. I do care, but I don’t do any- 
thing different based on that caring, because I have to write 


the poem that I want to write. Certainly I 
bring to bear everything when I am writing 
that I know in terms of being a reader. I hope 
that my knowledge of being a reader and what 
I like will inform the poem, and that someone 
else will take pleasure in it. 

It's exciting to think people will hear your story 
in a poem, but also their own. 

Exactly. I have come to see the page to be a 
social space. It’s even a bit of a narcissistic mir- 
ror where I see myself. But what’s interesting is 
that others look in it and see themselves. I try 
to stay a little in the background, so I can both 
see myself but allow other people to mirror their 
own experiences. 

I see that in this collection of poems, that, as a 
reader, you can focus on the humor or go with 
an existential approach. 

One thing I would like to say about this book is 
that there is a lot of humor in it. I worry that it’s been described 
as dystopic without recognizing there’s a lot of humor, that in 
fact humor is what gets us through. And even those poems that 
have speakers in dire circumstances, like walking through the 
set of The Doomsday Clock movie, what they say is funny. So it’s 
a braid of anxiety and the humor that I use to deal with that 
anxiety, and I think there’s a lot of pleasure to be had in the way 
those two things operate. 

I'm so glad you brought up humor. I agree with you - from the 
cover straight through to the writing. Could you talk about 
what makes good humor on the page? 

Again, this is a function of who I am. This is the way I view the 
world. You can say these match my flaws, that these poems 
match my person, that not everyone, not anyone, has my per- 
sonality. I can’t give a formula of how to do that, but I do know 
that when I wrote my first book and showed it to a friend, he 
mentioned that, while he liked the poems, he found no humor 
in them, and that I was a very funny person. He found it inter- 
esting that I had left that part of myself out. It was a revelation 
because I think I had this received idea of what a poem was, 
and it was some kind of serious meditation. His mentioning 
that made me realize that if I were to put my full self in, I would 
put in that aspect of myself as well. I’ve enjoyed doing that ever 
since. I have been eternally grateful to him for bringing that to 
my attention - that I had left that whole part of myself out. 

Thank God for a sense of humor, right? There's almost noth- 
ing it won't grapple with. 

Yes, exactly. □ 


Alicia Anstead is editor-in-chief of The Writer. She is also editor and co- 
founder of the Harvard Arts Blog. 



"YOU WILL FIND 
THE ESSENCE 
OF YOURSELF 
IF YOU'RE NOT 
TRYING TO WRITE 
EMOTIONAL 
POEMS." 
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PARNESHIA JONES’ FATHER heard 
the name Parnassus in a movie and 
named his daughter Parneshia. Perhaps it 
has to do with being grandly named in 
her own right, but names stoutly mark 
Vessel , Parneshia Jones’ first published 
book of poetry: Muriel Rukeyser, O.W. 
Starling (grandfather), Marvin Gaye, 
Nazim Hikmet, Gwendolyn Brooks, Sara 
Ross (great grandmother), Anna Mag- 
nani, Mae West, Barack Obama. 

Naming and giving flesh to names are 
central to Jones’ poetry. The poet from 
Evanston, Illinois, burnishes Vessel with 
impeccable formalism, elliptical riffs and 
short works Such as "Haiku for Bernice, 
Louisiana": 

My father born here 

Bernice, Louisiana. 

Anyone seen him? 













P oetry editor of Triquarterly 
Books at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Jones writes in many voices 
(“I am many different people. 
There are many different sides to 
all of us”), but edits with the 
voice of empathic insight. 

“In some of the first books I have published, 
there can be a wobbliness in structure,” she says. 
“And there sometimes may be too many words. 
Completely understandable for authors of first 
books. But a poem is like a quilt. The stitching 
has to be consistent.” 

Vessel is a reed boat of tight stitching. These lines 
are from “For the Basement Parties at the YMCA”: 

House of pain and Pearl Jam 
spill from oversized speakers. 

Walls sweat, pooling the floor 
with rhapsody and rhythm. 

Pressed together, underground 
surrounded by sound, thirteen 
years of wondering comes down to 
double dares and discoveries 
in the black lights of the basement. 

Jones admits to difficulties with line breaks. 
Her method is to tie line breaks to breath. But she 
finds, in reading poems over, the rhythm of her 
breath tends to change, causing indecision. 

“I tell my authors who worry about line breaks 
to see where the break feels comfortable and go 
with that,” she says. “Don’t force it or it won’t read 
right. I encourage them to read writers such as 
Natasha Trethewey and Mary Oliver who seem 
skilled at how they break up lines. I look at differ- 
ent poets to see what they are precise at. I really 
urge people who struggle with line breaks to read 
form poetry.” 

Baltimore-based Reginald Harris, whose sec- 
ond volume Autogeography was edited by Jones, 
recalls her approach to one of his jazz poems, 
“ Baltimore Uproar by Romare Bearden.” She 
wanted clarification about a line that referred to 
Cab Calloway, but stopped short of mentioning 
him by name: “fly-brimmed hipsters high on Hi 
de Ho.” 

“Well, it sounds great, you know, all these guys 
decked out in fancy suits and hats and all that 
stuff,” says Harris. “She said, ‘OK, do you want to 
keep it general? Will readers get it? Or do you 
want to say who this is?”’ 

Even in editing, there’s concern for naming. 


Harris kept it general. “But she made me think, 
how specific do I want to be?” he says. “Do I want 
to start naming? She really cares for what the 
author has done. She wants to make your book 
the best representation of your voice, which is 
what you want in an editor.” 

In grade school at Evanston, Jones read tradi- 
tionalists, such as Robert Frost and Langston 
Hughes, and fell in love with poetry. 

“The teachers used to read poetry to us, and 
not just during National Poetry Month,” she says. 
“We read a different poet every day, and we were 
assigned to write poetry. The first poem I ever 
wrote was about my little brother.” 

She doesn’t remember the poem, but she 
remembers her parents kept a copy of it. 

Jones’ marvels at the synchronicity in her writ- 
ing life. At Chicago State University, when she 
was 19 and barely writing poetry at all - she 
recalls having three poems to her name - the poet 
Gwendolyn Brooks, then a professor at Chicago 
State, announced that she would be choosing five 
student poetry writers to meet with. Those inter- 
ested had to submit seven to 10 poems. 

“My journalism professor encouraged me to 
submit the three poems I had, including the one 
on my little brother, and I was chosen,” says Jones. 
“Brooks gave me books to read. She wrote notes 
on my poems. She taught me how real poetry 
could be. She didn’t need a lot of fluffy language 
to be a truth teller in poetry.” 

Brooks could not have known it at the time but 
note dispensing was something her student would 
find essential to her editorial career. Jones 
declares with good-natured ferocity: “When I am 
working on a manuscript, I am a woman of notes. 
My authors get notes about where certain poems 
need development, about changing the order in 
which poems are written, because in some cases 
there seems there is a hole right here between this 
poem and that.” 

The confluence of elements that brought Vessel 
into being still mystifies her. “I like to say it was a 
result of a poetry reading in the Bronx” - under 
the auspices of the Dreamyard Project - “Caroline 
Kennedy” - who was present at the reading and 
used Jones’ poem “Bra Shopping” in an anthology 
- “and a cubicle in New Jersey” - where she 
encountered Publishers West Group’s Peg 
O’Donnell who recommended her to Milkweed, 
which ferried Vessel into the world. 

Critics have noted that one of Jones’ strengths 
is the way she funnels black history through the 
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echo chamber of family with roots in the deep 
South. Her hunger to regenerate those roots is 
reminiscent of the literature of second-generation 
American Jewish writers recreating the Jewish 
ghetto of Eastern Europe that their parents and 
grandparents came from. 

Jones writes in “Congregation: Mississippi 1984”: 

Six daughters gather space and time 
in a small kitchen. 

Recipes old as the cauldron. 

Aprons wrap around the daughters 
keepers of iron and collective. 

“I grew up around storytellers,” she says. “My 
grandmother was a storyteller. My grandpop was 
a storyteller. As the youngest one around, I was 
trained to listen. I was raised in my grandfather’s 
juke joints. He came up from Mississippi, and had 
these blues clubs. My first dog came from Roman 
gypsies who hung out outside his clubs.” 

She advises young poets to be open to their 
families, to the mystery of roots, to the voices 
heardin childhood. The craft of listening was the 
first craft Jones mastered in her life. Telling the 
poetic story grew out of it. 

“We are the northern folktales,” she writes in 
the poem “Legacy.” Also these lines: 

A harvest of migrating hearts 
tell our way back when 
we are porch stories, buttermilk aprons, 
lovers of Sundays and sailboats. 

Land of dew- winged cardinals with chandelier 
forests preserves our pioneers and preachers. 

We are the long grass and the anxious wind, 
the generations, speaking softly, between 
the lines of history. 

L ee Briccetti, poet and executive 
director of Poets House in New 
York City, says Jones is “one of 
those kinds of writers who sees 
herself as the dream of her ances- 
tors, the hope of her ancestors. 
There is really that sense in her 
work. Stanley Kunitz said, ‘Poetry is the most sen- 
sitive historical recording device, telling us what it 
feels like to be alive in a certain time and place.”’ 
When Vessel left her to begin its journey in the 
world, Jones thought, “Well, it's time to let go of 


it.” But it occurred to her that her second collec- 
tion, about her younger brother, an Iraq War vet- 
eran fatally struck down by a car upon returning 
home to Chicago, was a continuation of her first. 

“ Vessel allowed me to be rooted in who I was as 
a writer, and where I come from,” she says. “In the 
next book, I am a little stronger, more gritty in 
terms of what I am writing about. It is because of 
Vessel I am able to go a lot deeper than I would 
otherwise.” 

Jones’ view of poetry, her own especially, was 
opened by a crucial insight as an MFA student at 
Spalding University in Kentucky. Participating in 
cross-genre workshops with prose writers, she 
found herself intimidated by the abundance of 
space they had in their story telling. 

It forced her to look with new eyes at the land- 
scape of poetry and the tightrope of precision by 
which it is governed - and against which poets 
always feel the urge to rebel, resulting in the radi- 
cal shape-shifting of lines and the embrace and 
desertion of forms. 

“I realized I had plenty of space,” she says. “I 
just wasn’t using it. That’s when my more narra- 
tive poems started to come. Poems such as ‘Bra 
Shopping’ and ‘French Kiss.’ I became aware I 
didn’t necessarily have to be confined to a form or 
even a line break.” 

Her poem “Definition” consists of two charts - 
Parnassus and Parneshia - that seek to define 
each entity according to place and poetry. The 
poem is formed by ethnology and geography. 

The poem emphasizes that Jones is fearless in 
exploring her own kind of landscaping in poetry. 

“I have a great love of maps,” she says. “I love 
drawings - seeing how far away things are, and 
how close they come. I also love stamps. All the 
details there can be in such small spaces, seeing 
those squares and what can fit into those squares. 
I have recently been falling in love with Sardinia, 
and I realize, though it’s part of Italy, it is closer in 
proximity to mainland Africa.” 

Jones’ map of Italy takes the shape of Anna 
Magnani, the combustible neo-realist actor who 
died before Jones was born. A strange choice at 
first glance. Magnani was a larger than life disrup- 
tor of Italian cinema, a notorious sacred monster. 
Like Jones, Magnani was born into poverty, emp- 
tied her being into her art, fought for her reality. 
Which means: She is perfect for map-making. O 


Robert Hirschfield is freelance writer and poet in 
New York. 
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Winnie Holzman's play 
Choice was performed last 
fall at the Huntington 
Theatre Company in Boston. 
Photos: T. Charles Erickson 


BY AUBREY EVERETT 

MAIN 

COURSE 




W innie Holzman has written for stage, screen 
and her own personal enjoyment. Her style is 
to infuse real-life drama with comedic relief. 
She writes what she likes to read, and she 
writes what she likes to watch. 

Best known for her work as creator and lead writer of the 
short-lived but universally loved TV series My So-Called Life 
and for writing the book for the stage musical Wicked , Holz- 
man has spent her career writing for actors and making fre- 
quent cameos in her own productions. 

Her most recent work, Choice , a comedic play about a very 
serious topic, premiered last fall at Bostons Huntington Theatre 
Company. It examines the complexities of family and friend- 
ship while giving audience members one-liners such as “I was a 
philosophy major with a concentration in yarn” - spoken by a 
post-grad millennial wrapped in a thickly woven shawl. 

It is with these quick, witty lines that Holzman draws listeners 
in and keeps them near. She takes her work seriously but is 
astutely aware of the comedic moments that surround us in life. 
Why ignore them? Holzman harnesses those bits of hilarity to 
make TV shows and stage productions to which people relate. 

PREP 

It all started with poetry - although Holzman admits that she 
has not written a stanza in years. In the undergraduate creative 
writing program at Princeton University, Holzman spent four 
years writing poetry and won a prize from the Academy of 


American Poets. Eventually, poetry led to comedy writing, 
which led to writing for actors onstage and in film. Poetry 
moved to the background. 

She hasn’t written a line of poetry since college, but the les- 
sons she learned from that period - the economy of words, 
the rhythm of a sentence, the power of choosing a single word 
- are infused in everything she has written since. The feeling 
she gets from the sound of a certain word is a powerful com- 
pass. 

“I feel very strongly about everything that I learned and 
everything that I was practicing when I was a person who wrote 
poetry. It really fed my screenwriting and my TV writing and 
my comedy writing and, certainly, my lyric writing,” said Holz- 
man. “My poetry led very directly, in a lot of different ways, to 
how I write. People might not make that connection. But I 
make the connection.” 

Many writers find comfort within one style or another, but 
not Holzman. 

“It all feels like different aspects of the same thing. Its just me 
being a writer,” she said. “Different subjects present themselves 
in different ways. A certain idea may come up and you go, well, 
that’s for the theater, or a play, or that could be a musical. It’s an 
intuitive thing.” 

MARINATE 

A writer’s location can greatly affect the final product, and each 
one has preferences and process. Picture Holzman in her shed- 






turned-backyard writing retreat. Its a small, 
comfortable space that her husband, actor and 
writer Paul Dooley, created. No phone, just a 
computer and her imagination. Holzman 
wrote much of Wicked there, and while it 
proved the ideal setting for that particular 
project, she admits that mixing up her scenery 
can allow ideas to flow. 

“What I tend to do these days is a combo 
platter. I get to a point where I get a little stir 
crazy, and I don’t like to be only in one place. 

Sometimes I write sitting or lying on my bed,” 
said Holzman. “That tends to be a thing I do. A 
lot. I’ve got to admit.” 

Or she will visit the freelance writers’ trustworthy retreat - 
the coffee shop. It’s a place where she has found writing pros- 
perity throughout her career. 

“I’m around people who - hopefully - aren’t going to talk to 
me,” she said. “They are busy doing their thing. I like to have a 
quiet buzz around me that doesn’t involve me. I like music. 
Sometimes I’ll get obsessed with certain music that I’ll play dur- 
ing a project. There isn’t any one way’’ 

Where does she try to avoid doing her writing? In an 
office - which can prove difficult when working on a TV 
show. In addition to My So-Called Life , Holzman was on the 
writing team for the ABC series’ thirtysomething , which ran 
for four seasons, and Once and Again , which lasted three. 

“When you are in production on a TV show, you some- 
times end up having to write in an office because your office is 
right there near the set and they kind of need you around,” 
said Holzman. “That’s something I’ve certainly done, but I 
don’t do it by choice.” 

In addition to serving as her cottage builder, Dooley is also 
one of Holzman’s first readers after she completes a draft. 

Her daughter Savannah, also a writer, participates early 
in the process as well. 

“You can’t overuse any- 
body, even your daughter or 
your husband,” said Holz- 
man. “You have to be honest 
with the person about what 
you want.” 

Sometimes she will tell a 
reader that all she needs is 
some encouragement or 
point out a specific charac- 
ter that is giving her trou- 
ble. The editing and 
revision process has to be 
very meticulous. 

“You have to get real 
about what kind of feedback 
you want,” she said. “If you 


"A certain idea 
may come up and 
you go, well that's 
for the theater, or 
a play, or that 
could be a 
musical. It's an 
intuitive thing." 


are going to ask someone to give hard- 
earned time to something you are privately 
working on, you have to be thoughtful 
about it.” 


LAST CALL 

In 1994, the character Angela Chase, played 
by Claire Danes, walked onto the small 
screen and changed the trajectory of teen 
dramas, and, some say, an entire genera- 
tion. Holzman created My So-Called Life 
with a small cast and crew and free filming 
locations. (Real students and teachers occu- 
pied the fictional Liberty High School dur- 
ing filming, so only certain parts of the building could be 
filmed.) The show ran from August 1994 until January 1995. It 
turned into the single season that has gone down in TV lore. It 
continues to appear on lists with titles such as “Best 100 Shows” 
and “Canceled Too Soon.” Fans, new and old, flock to IMDB 
message boards to comment on whether Angela’s mother Patty 
is mean or to compare the show to the other prematurely 
dumped teen favorite, Freaks and Geeks. 

My So-Called Life was Holzman’s big-time entree to the show 
business world, but perhaps that world wasn’t quite ready for 
what she had to give. Despite critical acclaim and rabid viewer- 
ship, the show was canceled in May 1995, and Holzman had to 
figure out what to do next. 

“It wasn’t devastating. I might have been sad for a day or two 
because I would miss everyone, and I did have in mind some 
plans for the show. But I really came to a good place pretty 
quickly’’ Holzman said. 

Last October, in preparation for the opening of Choice , the 
Huntington hosted a screening of the pilot episode of My So- 

Called Life. The theater was packed 
with viewers - many of the age of 
those who had watched the series 
during its initial run - reliving the 
fragile and charged lives of Angela 
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Aubrey Everett is a writer and 
editor in the Boston area. 


and her boyfriend Jordan Catalano (played 
by Jared Leto). Rewatching that episode in 
the current culture and political climate, the 
character’s problems and worries reach 
across a generation, perhaps all generations, 
and still ring true. 

Before playing the episode, Holzman sat 
onstage with Bostons local NPR radio host 
Robin Young to talk about the show. While 
discussing the hasty cancellation, Holzman 
had a dispassionate outlook, remarking 
that if the series had continued, the process 
could have been derailed or storylines 
could have gone astray. Instead, she said, 
one perfect 920-minute capsule will never 
be altered. 

“I feel like it was perfect the way it was,” Holzman told 
the audience. “The perspective that I got back then was 
that its really important to define for yourself what is suc- 
cess. Did we express ourselves in a meaningful way? And 
that’s what I believe.” 

In short, she didn’t miss a beat. 

“I moved on to the next thing I was going to write,” she said. 
“That’s what we do as writers. We move on to the next thing. 
And that’s what it is to have a career as a writer. It’s really not 
about getting canceled. It’s about: Did you put your heart into it? 
How hard did you work?” 

SPECIALS 

In a similar way to My So-Called Life , the theatrical work 
Choice takes a deep dive into emotional layers that can 
enhance and complicate a 
single choice. It’s a comedy 
about a serious topic, 
which is Holzman’s strong 
suit: slipping comedy into 


serious and sometimes controversial 
moments and scenes. 

“I’m not really interested to write about a 
subject that’s deep and complex and intense 
without using comedy to some extent,” said 
Holzman. “Comedy is a huge, integral part 
of our lives. And it’s also something that 
makes us human. It’s too big to leave out. 

“Comedy is not dessert. It’s not like, oh, 
let’s have a little comedy.” 

Choice is about abortion. The particular 
choice central to the action has already been 
made, many decades ago, but it resurfaces in 
the relationships between a mother and 
daughter, and the mother and her friend. A 
prickly topic, to be certain, but Holzman doesn’t downplay the 
seriousness. Rather, she brings light to the humane and very real 
discussion of such experiences. 

“To me, it’s very natural to put a very serious topic with com- 
edy,” she said. “It’s not like I’m trivializing the subject, which 
people might think I mean when I say I put comedy with the 
subject of abortion. I think I give abortion a very deep look. 
And comedy is one of the tools that I use to do that.” 

Holzman’s writing voice easily melds the two topics, and 
she’s consistent about writing what she likes. 

“As an audience member, when I go to see something, what 
I’m most interested in is the play between the comic and the 
dramatic. That’s what I created in Choice , because that’s what 
I’m interested in seeing when I go to the theater,” said Holz- 
man. “ Wicked is a different thing. But it is similar in that it 
really has fun with light-hearted moments and wildly out- 
there moments and dramatic moments.” 


NEXT UP 

After her turn on Boston’s theatrical scene, Holzman’s next 

project brings her back to TV. 
Last fall, she was working 
with Cameron Crowe and J. J. 
Abrams on a comedic project 
called Roadies , which will 
take a peek into the backstage 
operations of a touring rock 
band. The pilot has been 
picked up by Showtime. 

In the meantime, Hulu is 
streaming all 19 episodes of 
My So-Called Life , giving an 
entirely new generation of 
viewers access to Holzman’s 
unique and candid style of 
writing. □ 


"It's really 
important to define 
for yourself what is 
success. Did 
we express 
ourselves in a 
meaningful way? 
And that's what I 
believe." 
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FREELANCE_SLJCCESS 

BY MRIDU KHULLAR RELPH 


Pitch, write, repeat. 

Build an ongoing relationship with editors. 


Y ou got the assignment, filed 
the story and cashed the 
check. 

What now? 

Get a repeat assignment, of course. 
Most freelancers will attest that 
while getting a second assignment is 
definitely easier than getting the first, 
far too many clients end up being 
one-offs, and second assignments 
never happen. 

How can you ensure that the editor 
who gave you that first assignment 
will give you a second, third and 
more? Here are some ways to keep 
those relationships going and those 
checks rolling in. 

Consistently send good ideas. 

Persistence is one of the most 
important character traits a writer 
must have to survive in this business, 
followed closely by the ability to gen- 
erate good ideas consistently. Put 
these two together, and you have the 


recipe for second-assignment success. 

When an editor knows your name 
and is familiar with your work (and, 
needless to say, is happy with it), send 
through more ideas that would be a fit 
for his or her publication. You may 
not always hit the mark, but editors 
appreciate it when you keep trying, 
even if you’re failing. It tells them that 
you’re interested in working with 
them on an ongoing basis. If there’s 
one thing freelancers can forget, it’s 
that editors like ongoing relationships 
just as much as writers do. 

2 Send new ideas right away. 

When I was a green freelancer a 
decade ago, I operated like this: Send 
an idea, receive an acceptance, write 
the story, send the invoice, get paid, 
receive the published story in the mail 
and, then and only then, pitch 
another idea. 

Do you see the flaw - and the time 
lost - in this methodology? 


These days, I’m a lot more impa- 
tient, and that’s not a bad thing. 

After I wrap up an assignment and 
send off the final edits and the 
invoice, I submit another idea almost 
immediately. What is, after all, to be 
gained by waiting? 

3 Learn quickly. 

You know how I said that editors 
love writers they can work with regu- 
larly? There’s a caveat: You have to 
make their lives easier. 

It is far less time-consuming and 
much less hassle to work with a writer 
who already knows the house style, the 
topics an editor’s interested in and the 
general workings of a publication. 

Learn everything you can during 
your first few assignments. The 
more ingrained you are in the pro- 
cess, the less work your editor has to 
do on your manuscript and the 
more likely he or she is to assign 
work to you again. 
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4 Add value to the publication. 

Freelancers sometimes see them- 
selves as separate from a publication, 
and while that is true - you have your 
own business to run, after all - it can 
be helpful, especially when you’re new 
to a publication, to try and be a part 
of the team. Think like a staffer and 
go one step further by suggesting 
additional material such as sidebars 
and photography 

When I worked in India, I often 
offered to connect my American edi- 
tors with local photographers for sto- 
ries I’d reported on, for instance. You 
could ask if there are blogging oppor- 
tunities or if they’ve got holes in the 
editorial calendar that need filling. 

Act like you belong, and you will. 


5 Be appreciative. 

Freelancing can be a thankless job, 
but so too can editing. Not many free- 
lancers take the time to tell editors 
who’ve slaved over stories that they 
did a great job. Years ago, after a par- 
ticularly harsh edit, my editor was 
expecting pushback from me. Instead, 
I was fascinated. Her edits had tight- 
ened my writing and made it stronger, 
and I learned dozens of tricks that 
have served me in my career. She was 
surprised to hear my absolute joy in 
being edited and my immense grati- 
tude for what she had taught me. 
Needless to say, she was happy to 
work with me again. 

An editor who has enjoyed work- 
ing with you is much more likely to 
want you writing for him or her regu- 
larly Make it a pleasant experience for 
him or her, and you’ll have more sec- 
ond, third and fourth assignments 
than you can count. □ 


Mridu Khullar Relph is a journalist and the 
publisher of The International Freelancer. 
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CONFERENCE INSIDER 

BY MEREDITH QUINN 


Poetry camp 

Inspiration from people and place. 


“I had been coming to New 
Hampshire mountains. 

And here I am and what 
am I to say?” 

— From "New Hampshire " by Robert Frost 

If you travel to the heart of New 
Hampshire, you will reach a notch in 
the White Mountains. The highway 
guides you, snaking past the ski trails 
that have made Olympians famous, the 
roadside wallows where moose gather 
at twilight, the now-barren rock face 
from which the Old Man once watched 
over the valley. The peace and beauty of 
Franconia Notch drew another famous 
name, and his legacy lives on through 
poetry, education and a combination of 
the two at the farm that bears his name: 
The Frost Place. 

The physical focal point of the prop- 
erty is the original farmhouse where 
Robert Frost and his family lived on 
Ridge Road. It houses a poet in resi- 
dence, and its front porch is open year 
round for people to sit and draw inspira- 
tion from the vistas that captivated the 
four-time Pulitzer Prize winner. The 
poetic focal point is the series of three 
conferences held annually in the sum- 
mer: the Conference on Poetry and 
Teaching, the Conference on Poetry and 
the Poetry Seminar. 

If you’re looking for workshops on 
fiction or nonfiction, you won’t find 
any, notes The Frost Place executive 
director Maudelle Driskell: “It’s all 
poetry, all the time.” 

In addition to being a poet, Frost was 
an educator. “He was so engaged by 
teaching in a way that he was not 
engaged by farming or anything else, that 


he said, C I can’t teach and write poems. 
I’m too engaged,”’ says Driskell. 

It is in that spirit that Maine Poet Lau- 
reate Baron Wormser founded the Con- 
ference on Poetry and Teaching. His aim 
was to give educators the techniques they 
need to teach poetry in the classroom, to 
appreciate it and process it logically. “It 



makes the teaching of poems approach- 
able in a real way’ Driskell says. “It pres- 
ents certain poems as examples, but it 
allows the educators to internalize a 
method to process these things.” 

Part of the conference is practicum, 
during which teachers of every age level 
present lessons. The other part is com- 




The Frost Place 
Franconia, 

New Hampshire 

FROSTPLACE.ORG 

Conference on Poetry 
and Teaching 

June 25-29, 2016 

Conference on Poetry 

July 10-16, 2016 
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munity building that occurs during the 
four-day conference and continues virtu- 
ally throughout the rest of the year. The 
last part of the conference is called 
Teachers as Writers, a day-and-a-half 
intensive writing workshop lead this year 
by Afaa Michael Weaver. The session 
allows teachers to learn what it means to 
be a poet and better relate to the mindset 
of a poet when teaching their students. 
“Teachers are not necessarily poets,” 
Driskell says. “For some of them, this 
will be the first time that they’ve written 
poetry’’ Its placement at the end of the 
Conference on Poetry and Teaching is 
intentional. “[In] poetry and writing and 
presenting work to each other, one of 
those things is that people need to feel 
like they’re in good, strong hands in a 
safe environment. We try to provide 
that,” says Driskell. 

Two weeks later, another crowd 
comes to town for the Conference on 
Poetry, headed by poet and publisher 
Martha Rhodes. Although it is the 
largest and longest conference that The 
Frost Place hosts, the vibe is intimate 
and energetic, and faculty and partici- 
pants alike engage with craft. The wide 
age range, varying levels of writing 
experience and diverse backgrounds 
create a community in which writers 
are exposed to diverse opinions and 
responses. “You get everything from 
the surface level of how this poem 
works. If it’s a narrative or a lyric, does 
it work well? Are there red herrings 
here? Are we going off into the ether?” 
Driskell says. “[It’s about] hearing how 
people read and understand, and the 
first time that you get response to this 
poem, all the way down to very deep 
analysis on a lyric or narrative level 
from someone who looks at it in a very 
different way.” 

Although the faculty rotates every 
year, the caliber of each member remains 
consistent, with Guggenheim and 
MacArthur prize winners among them. 
Their interaction with attendees fosters a 
dedication to craft and in an almost 


scared-straight way encourages attendees 
to bring a level of rigor and seriousness 
to the table. “When you sit down with 
someone like Patrick Donnelly or Greg- 
ory Pardlow, who was the Pulitzer Prize 
winner in Poetry for 2015, or Afaa 
Weaver the year he won the Kingsley 
Tufts,” Driskell says, “you’re really forced 
to bring your A-game.” 

Driskell, who has an MFA from 
Warren Wilson College and teaches at 
Sarah Lawrence College, also attends 
lectures during the conference. “These 
are people I would want to teach me 
and look at my work,” she says. “You’re 
getting to really work very closely with 
the cream of the crop.” 

The summer conference season ends 
with the Poetry Seminar, headed by Pat- 
rick Donnelly. The drill-down session is 
made up of a smaller group of poets and 
focuses on fewer topics. 

“The Frost Place as a whole has been 
dedicated to the legacy of Frost and to 
the appreciation and creation of poems,” 
says Driskell. Part of that is accomplished 
by inviting community members to read 
their favorite Frost poem before the 
night’s reading in the Henry Holt Barn 
(Frost’s actual barn). 

Driskell opens each reading with 
some remarks, during which she tells the 
crowd to turn and look out at the moun- 
tains, the same ones in Frost’s books and 
letters to his friend and fellow poet Louis 
Untermeyer. “It’s a place of living legacy’’ 
says Driskell. “And it’s a legacy of one of 
our greatest poets. And there’s something 
that feels very magical about it. That feels 
as if you’re still tied to that place and 
you’re still tied to him. And I think it 
calls to us in a way that other places 
would not.” 

“This place changes you in some fun- 
damental way’’ she adds. 

When you get up to the New 
Hampshire mountains, what will you 
say? □ 


Meredith Quinn is managing editor of The 
Writer and a graduate of New York University. 
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LITERARY SPOTLIGHT 

BY MELISSA HART 


INSIDE LITERARY MAGAZINES 


Arresting diversity 

Solstice editors look for deep analyses of social issues. 


I n 2009, novelist Lee Hope 
founded Solstice Magazine to 
promote diversity in the arts. 
Since then, she has published 
work from a prisoner on death row, a 
former migrant worker, several veter- 
ans and writers from Africa, Austra- 
lia, England, Germany, Ukraine. 

“Given what’s going on in the 
world - the violence between differ- 
ent ethnicities and religions,” Hope 
says, “a magazine promoting diversity 
is especially important and even more 
relevant than it was six years ago.” 

The tri-quarterly online publica- 
tion seeks poetry, fiction, nonfiction 
and photography from both estab- 
lished and emerging writers. The Sol- 

"We publish 
writers of diverse 
nationalities ; races 
and religions, and 
also writers from 
diverse cultures 
within our 
culture. " 

Tri-quarterly, online 

Genres: Fiction, poetry, 
nonfiction 
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Contact: Lee Hope, editor 
info@solsticelitmag.org 
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stice Institute, the magazine’s 
affiliated nonprofit, sponsors literary 
contests and conducts outreach to 
community writing groups of diverse 
backgrounds with the goal of includ- 
ing new voices in the magazine. 

“What do we mean by diversity?” 
Hope asks. “Race, ethnicity, gender, 
class and religion represented in the 
arts and elsewhere.” 

Tone, editorial content 

Hope and her staff embrace contro- 
versial topics to inspire dialogue 
among readers. One such essay is 
“Color Him Father” by Jabari Asim. 
“It’s an amazing essay about Afri- 
can American fatherhood and the 


misconceptions that are out there,” 
says Hope. 

Here’s Asim: “Failing to honor 
those who do right threatens to con- 
sign them to the same sketchy out- 
lines inhabited by absent fathers, 
threatens to wash away their images 
as steadily as the rain that fell on my 
brothers and me amid the assorted 
fragments of my father’s life.” 

Solstice editors look for the same 
deep analysis of social issues in fiction 
and poetry. They nominated Meena 
Alexander’s “Little Burnt Holes,” a 
poem inspired by the jury selection 
process, for a Pushcart Prize this year. 
Alexander writes: “The hat I wanted is 
cut of mink, fit for a brutal season. It 
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has prickles of fur, dirt colored like 
the faces of prisoners afloat in the 
courtroom” 

Contributors 

Along with Asim’s essay about father- 
hood, Mary Collins’ exploration of her 
brother’s suicide in “The Coverless 
Book” earned a notable mention in Best 
American Essays. The piece begins: 

“The service at the crematorium was, 
by design, a godless affair. Daniel’s 
slender body was consumed in an eco- 
friendly cardboard coffin to the 
accompaniment of Heaven 17’s Temp- 
tation , one of the few hits that had ever 
ignited in him the courage to dance.” 

Collins’ essay also won the Solstice 
nonfiction contest in 2014, along 
with a place in the inaugural print 
anthology SolLit Selects: Five Years of 
Diverse Voices. 

While the magazine’s nonfiction 
editors prefer writing that explores 
contemporary societal issues, fiction 
and poetry editors look for eclectic 
work. Solstices co-poetry editor Ben 
Berman gravitates toward Stuart 
Friebert’s translations of German poet 
Karl Krolow’s writing and Wendy 
Mnookin’s narrative poem “Russian 


Novel,” about escaping a backyard 
barbecue to read Anna Karenina in 
the host’s study. 

In an excerpt from his memoir 
Hook in the winter 2016 issue, Randall 
Horton explores homelessness, drug 
addiction and smuggling and incarcer- 
ation. “We look for pieces that go 
beyond their own stories,” Hope says, 
“to relate to problems in society.” 

Advice for potential contributors 

Solstice editors want arresting, voice- 
driven submissions. “One way to 
really get our attention is to enter our 
contests,” Hope says, referring to the 
magazine’s annual awards for fiction, 
nonfiction and the Stephen Dunn 
Prize in Poetry. 

She welcomes experimentation and 
colliding points of view. “We believe 
probing into diversity can promote 
unity,” editors write on the magazine’s 
website. “We want to shake things 
up. Cause some ferment. After all, 
Solstice is renewal.” O 


Melissa Hart is a nonfiction instructor in 
the Whidbey Island MFA program. She's the 
author of Wild Within: How Rescuing Owls 
Inspired a Family anti Avenging the Owl. 
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WriterMag.com 

Subscribers to The Writer have online 
access to information on publishers, publi- 
cations, conferences, contests and agents. 
Go to WriterMag.com and click on Writing 
Resources. 


Information in this section is provided to 
The Writer by the individual markets and 
events; for more information, contact those 
entities directly. 

F = Fiction N = Nonfiction P = Poetry 
C = Children's Y =Young adult O = Other 


Moving parts 


When it comes to getting published, the spinning cogs seem 
endless. Here are resources to guide you from the first 
inspiration to the first set of reader eyes. 


The following listings are a sampling of what the industry has to 
offer. For a complete guide, visit writermag.com. 


» AGENTS 


C Y Adams Literary Represents chil- 
drens and YA authors and artists with 
picture books, middle grade and YA 
fiction. Submit via online submission 
form. Contact: Adams Literary. info@ 
adamsliterary.com adamsliterary.com 

F NY Andy Ross Agency Narrative 
nonfiction, current events, history, jour- 
nalism, science, literary and commercial 
fiction and YA fiction. Submit via email. 
Contact: Andy Ross Agency, 767 Santa 
Ray Ave., Oakland, CA 94610. 
andyrossagency@hotmail.com 
andyrossagency.com 

F N CY Betsy Amster Literary 
Enterprises Literary, childrens, 
upscale commercial and womens fic- 
tion, voice-driven mysteries, narrative 
nonfiction, travelogues, memoirs, 
social issues and trends, psychology, 
self-help, pop culture, womens issues, 
history, biography, lifestyle, careers, 
health, parenting, cooking, gardening 
and gift books. Contact: Betsy Amster 
Literary Enterprises, 6312 SW Capitol 
Highway, #503, Portland, OR 97239. 
Adult submissions: 
b.amster.assistant@gmail.com 
Childrens and YA: 
b.amster.kidsbooks@gmail.com 
amsterlit.com 

F N B.J. Robbins Literary Agency 


Literary and commercial fiction and 
general nonfiction, with a particular 
interest in memoir, biography, history, 
pop culture, sports, travel and health. 
Contact: B.J. Robbins Literary Agency, 
5130 Bellaire Ave., N. Hollywood, CA 
91607. robbinsliterary@gmail.com 
publisher smarketplace . com 

F N Don Congdon Associates Rep- 
resents authors of fiction and nonfic- 
tion. Check website for individual 
agents’ interests. Contact: Don Cong- 
don Associates, 110 William St., Ste. 
2202, New York, NY 10038. 212-645- 
1229. dca@doncongdon.com 
doncongdon.com 

F N Emilie Stewart Literary 
Agency Specializes in literary and 
commercial fiction and nonfiction. 
Query by email only. Contact: Emilie 
Stewart Literary Agency, 241 E. Broad- 
way, Suite B, New York, NY 10002. 646- 
559-2702. info@emiliestewartagency. 
com emiliestewartagency.com 

N Hornfischer Literary Manage- 
ment Specializes in serious and com- 
mercial nonfiction. Contact: 
Hornfischer Literary Management, P.O. 
Box 50544, Austin, TX 78763. 
queries@hornfischerlit.com 
hornfischerlit.com 

F N Y Irene Goodman Literary 


Agency Commercial and literary fic- 
tion and nonfiction, including myster- 
ies, romance, womens fiction, thrillers, 
suspense, middle grade and YA fiction. 
No screenplays or childrens picture 
books. See website for agents’ interests 
and email addresses. Email queries 
only Contact: Irene Goodman Liter- 
ary Agency, 27 W. 24 St., Suite 700B, 
New York, NY 10010. 
irenegoodman.com 

N James Peter Associates Accept- 
ing queries for adult nonfiction books 
of all subject areas. Send queries via 
regular mail with SASE for reply. Con- 
tact: Gene Brissie, James Peter Associ- 
ates, Inc., P.O. Box 358, New Canaan, 
CT 06840. 203-972-1070. 
gene_brissie@msn.com 
jamespeterassociates.com 

CYWernick & Pratt Agency Repre- 
sents authors and illustrators of chil- 
dren’s fiction and nonfiction books, 
picture books, novelty books, early 
readers, middle grade and YA. Submis- 
sions via email only. Contact: Wernick 
& Pratt Agency. 

submissions@wernickpratt.com 

wernickpratt.com 

F N CY Writers House Literary and 
commercial fiction, women’s fiction, 
sci-fi/fantasy, narrative nonfiction, his- 
tory, memoir, biography, psychology, 
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science, parenting, cookbooks, how-to, 
self-help, business, finance, YA and 
picture books. Contact: Writers 
House, 21 W. 26th St., New York, NY 
10010. 212-685-2400. See website for 
agents emails, writershouse.com 


» CONTESTS 


OAURAND HARRIS MEMORIAL 
PLAYWRITING AWARD Seeks new, 
unpublished and unproduced full- 
length plays for young audiences. 

Open to all playwrights. Only submit 
one manuscript per year. Submit by 
regular mail. Deadline: May 1. Entry 
Fee: $10. Prizes: First place $1,000, sec- 
ond $500. Contact: The New England 
Theatre Conference, Inc., Aurand Har- 
ris Playwriting Award, 215 Knob Hill 
Drive, Hamden, CT 06518. 
mail@netconline.org netconline.org 

F BEVEL SUMMERS PRIZE FOR 
THE SHORT SHORT STORY Open 
to short story submissions up to 1,000 
words. Submit via regular mail. Dead- 
line: Check website. Entry Fee: None. 
Prizes: $1,000 and feature on Shenando- 
ah's fall 2016 issue. All finalists are eligi- 
ble for publication in Shenandoah. 
Contact: Bevel Summers, Shenandoah, 
17 Courthouse Square, Washington and 
Lee University, Lexington, VA 24450. 
shenandoah@wlu.edu 
shenandoahliterary.org 

F BRISTOL SHORT STORY PRIZE 

International short story competition 
for publication in an annual anthology. 
Open to all writers over the age of 16. 
Maximum 4,000 words. Stories can be 
on any theme or subject and are wel- 
come in any style, including graphic, 
verse or genre-based. Enter via online 
form or regular mail. Deadline: April 
30. Entry Fee: £8 per story. Prizes: First 
place: £1000; Second place: £700; 

Third place: £400. 17 shortlisted writ- 
ers will receive £100. All winners will 
be published in the anthology and will 


receive two copies of the paperback 
version. Contact: Bristol Short Story 
Prize, Unit 5.16, Paintworks, Bath 
Road, Bristol BS4 3EH, UK. 
enquiries@bristolprize.co.uk 
bristolprize.co.uk 

F JAMES JONES FIRST NOVEL 
FELLOWSHIP Awarded annually to 
an American author of a first fiction 
novel-in-progress. Submit via regular 
mail or online submission form. Sub- 
mit a two-page (maximum) outline 
and the first 50 pages. Deadline: March 
15. Entry Fee: $30 hardcopy; $33 
online. Prizes: $10,000 first place, 
$1,000 for each of two runners up. 
Contact: James Jones First Novel Fel- 
lowship, c/o MA/MFA in Creative 
Writing, Wilkes University, 84 W. 

South Street, Wilkes-Barre, PA 18766. 

jamesjonesfirstnovel@wilkes.edu 

wilkes.edu 

F NTOM HOWARD/JOHN H. REID 
SHORT STORY CONTEST Enter any 
original short story, essay or other work 
of prose up to 6,000 words. Submit 
through website. Deadline: April 30. 
Entry Fee: $18 per entry. Prizes: $1,500 
award in each category. Ten honorable 
mentions (any category) will receive 
$100. All winners published online. 
Contact: Winning Writers, 351 Pleas- 
ant St., PMB 222, Northampton, MA 
01060. Adam Cohen, President. 
adam@winningwriters.com 
winningwriters.com 


» PUBLISHERS 


CYABDO PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY Publishes nonfiction educa- 
tional series of four to six titles for 
children and YA, pre-K through grade 
12. Topics include biography, history, 
geography, health, language arts, sci- 
ence, social studies and sports. Magic 
Wagon division also accepts submis- 
sions for picture book, beginning 
reader or chapter book manuscripts 


that can become a series for grades 
pre-K through 8. Contact: ABDO, 

8000 West 78th St., Ste. 310, Edina, 

MN 55439. See website for list of 
genre-specific email addresses. 
abdopublishing.com 

N ALPINE PUBLICATIONS Wei 

comes submissions of nonfiction manu- 
scripts or proposals relating to dogs and 
horses, including training, care, behav- 
ior, breeds and breeding, puppies, per- 
formance events, hunting, herding and 
more. Submit via e-mail or regular mail. 
Contact: Editorial Department, Alpine 
Publications, Inc., 38262 Linman Road, 
Crawford, CO 81415. 
editorialdept@alpinepub.com 
alpinepub.com 

N AVALON TRAVEL PUBLISHING 

Publishes travel guides between 250 and 
700 pages. Only looking for books that 
fit into current series: Rick Steves, 

Moon guidebooks and The Dog Lovers 
Companion. Submit query via email 
only. Contact: Avalon Travel, 1700 4th 
St., Berkeley, CA 94710. 510-809-3800. 
avalon.acquisitions@perseusbooks.com 
avalontravelbooks.com 

F NY BICK PUBLISHING HOUSE 

Publishes books for YAs and teens 
about sciences and its ethics, commu- 
nications arts, philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, as well as books for adults about 
mental illness and recovery, addiction, 
living with disabilities and wildlife 
rehabilitation. Also publishes some sci- 
ence fiction for teens. Submit via regu- 
lar mail only. Contact: Bick Publishing 
House, 16 Marion Road, Branford, CT 
06405. 203-208-5253. 
bickpubhse@aol.com 
bickpubhouse.com 

F N COUNTERPOINT PRESS Pub 

lishes literary fiction and nonfiction, 
including history, memoir, literary 
biography, religion, philosophy and 
current affairs. Fiction manuscripts 
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must be submitted through a literary 
agency Submit nonfiction proposal 
and sample chapters via post mail. 
Contact: Editorial Submissions, Coun- 
terpoint, 2560 Ninth St., Ste. 318, 
Berkeley, CA 94710. 510-704-0230. 
info@counterpointpress.com 
counterpointpress.com 

F N P C FARRAR, STRAUS AND 
GIROUX Publishes a wide variety of 
fiction and nonfiction, plus poetry and 
childrens books. Unsolicited material 
accepted via regular mail only. Contact: 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 18 W. 18th 
St., New York, NY 10011. 212-741- 
6900. fsgbooks.com 

N P CY FITZHENRY & WHITESIDE 
LIMITED Currently seeking childrens 
(picture books, middle grade fiction, 
YA fiction, nonfiction for all ages) and 
adult nonfiction and poetry. No adult 
fiction. Submit by regular mail, no 
more than 10 pages. Contact: 
Fitzhenry & Whiteside, Attention: Sha- 
ron Fitzhenry, 195 Allstate Parkway, 
Markham, ON L3R 4T8, Canada. 
godwit@fitzhenry.ca fitzhenry.ca 

N O HARVARD COMMON PRESS 

Specializes in cookbooks and parent- 
ing/childcare books. Submit proposals 
by regular mail or email. Contact: The 
Harvard Common Press, Attn: Sub- 
missions, 535 Albany St., Fl. 5, Boston, 
MA 02118.617-423-5803. 
editorial@harvardcommonpress.com 
harvardcommonpress.com 

F N Y KENSINGTON PUBLISHING 
CORR Publishes a wide variety of 
genre fiction and nonfiction under 
various imprints. No poetry, science 
fiction or fantasy. See website for spe- 
cific editor interests. Submit query by 
email or regular mail. Contact: Kens- 
ington Publishing Corp., 119 W. 40th 
St., New York, NY 10018. 800-221- 
2647. See website for editor email 
addresses, kensingtonbooks.com 


N KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS Publishes in the following 
areas: Ohio and the surrounding 
region, sports, history (Civil War, abo- 
litionism, military, true crime) and lit- 
erary studies (Hemingway, C.S. Fewis, 
J.R.R. Tolkien and the Inklings). Con- 
tact: Joyce Harrison, Acquiring Editor, 
The Kent State University Press, 1118 
University Fibrary, 1125 Risman Drive, 
Kent, OH 44242. 330-672-8099. 
jharril8@kent.edu 
kentstateuniversitypress.com 

NY LLEWELLYN Publishes practical 
nonfiction books with an emphasis on 
body, mind and spirit, including 
magic, wicca, paganism, witchcraft, 
ghost hunting, spirit guides, tarot card 
decks, tarot books, reincarnation, 
astrology, alternative health, angels, 
etc. Also publishes some YA fiction. 
Contact: Flewellyn Worldwide, Acqui- 
sitions Department, 2143 Wooddale 
Drive, Woodbury, MN 55125. 
submissions@llewellyn.com 
llewellyn.com 

N NEW WORLD LIBRARY Focused 
on nonfiction books about spirituality, 
personal growth, womens interest, reli- 
gion, sustainable business, the human- 
animal relationship, Native American 
interest and the environment. No chil- 
drens books submissions. Prefers email 
submissions. Contact: New World 
Fibrary, 14 Pamaron Way, Novato, CA 
94949.415-884-2100. 
submit@newworldlibrary.com 
newworldlibrary.com 

F N RAINBOW BOOKS Publishes 
self-help and how-to books on a 
variety of subjects, as well as cozy 
murder mysteries. Submit by email 
or regular mail. Contact: Editorial 
Department, Rainbow Books, Inc., 
P.O. Box 430, Highland City, FF 
33846. 863-648-4420. 
submissions@rainbowbooksinc.com 
rainbowbooksinc.com 


N C SASQUATCH BOOKS Pub 

lishes regional books covering the 
West Coast of the U.S. only, mostly 
nonfiction titles focusing on food and 
wine, travel and gardening. Publishes 
some childrens titles. Submit via regu- 
lar mail only. Contact: The Editors, 
Sasquatch Books, 1904 Third Ave., 
Suite 710, Seattle, WA 98101. 206-467- 
4300. sasquatchbooks.com 

N SQUARE ONE PUBLISHERS 

Adult nonfiction books on alterna- 
tive health, collectibles, cooking, 
gambling, health, how to, parenting, 
personal finance, postcards, self-help 
and writing. Submit via regular mail 
only. Contact: Acquisitions Editor, 
Square One Publishers, Inc., 115 
Herricks Road, Garden City Park, 

NY 11040. 516-535-2010. 
squareonepublishers.com 

N TRUMAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
PRESS Publishes books on American 
studies and early modern studies, as 
well as contemporary nonfiction series. 
See website for specific genre contact 
and email addresses. Contact: Truman 
State University Press, 100 E. Normal 
Ave., Kirksville, MO 63501. 660-785- 
7336. tsup@truman.edu 
tsup.truman.edu 


» SELF-PUBLISHERS 


48 HOUR BOOKS Offers quick pub- 
lishing turnaround time: 48 hours for 
production of perfect-bound books, 
five days for hardcover and coil-bound 
books. Includes free book templates. 
Contact: 48 Hour Books, 2249 14th St. 
SW, Akron, OH 44314. 800-231-0521. 
info@48hrbooks.com 48hrbooks.com 

DRAGONPENCIL A digital publisher 
of childrens books. Offers digital, off- 
set and print-on-demand printing 
options. Also provides book design, 
editing, e-book conversion, illustration 
and art. Contact: Dragon Pencil, 115 
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Bluebill Drive, Savannah, GA 31419. 
888-497-6831. 
admin@dragonpencil.com 
dragonpencil.com 

INSPIRING VOICES Offers edito 
rial, design, production, marketing 
and bookselling services for authors 
with an inspirational or faith-based 
story or topic. Book formats include 
print-on-demand options for hard- 
cover and paperback books as well as 
e-books and books for children. Con- 
tact: Inspiring Voices, 1663 Liberty 
Drive, Bloomington, IN 47403. 866- 
697-5313. Email via online form. 
inspiringvoices.com 

OUTSKIRTS PRESS Offers several 
publishing packages plus writing ser- 
vices, copyediting, color illustration, 
ghostwriting and marketing guidance. 
Also provides an option for making 
books available on mobile phones and 
e-readers. Contact: Outskirts Press, 
Inc., 10940 S. Parker Road - 515, 
Parker, CO 80134. 1-888-672-6657. 
Email via online form. 
outskirtspress.com 

SLEEPYTOWN PRESS Publisher of 
childrens books, adult, YA, poetry, 
memoirs, devotionals, cookbooks and 
more. Offers text formatting and 
cover design. Books are also format- 
ted for Amazon Kindle. Contact: 
Sleepytown Press. 
sleepytownpress@gmail.com 
sleepytownpress.com 

STONESONG Offers traditional or 
e-book publishing with line editing, 
fact checking, proofreading, illustra- 
tion, image research, indexing, design 
and typesetting. Print-on-demand 
available. Contact: Stonesong, 270 W. 
39th St. #201, New York, NY 10018. 
212-929-4600. 

editors@stonesong. com stonesong. com 


» MAGAZINES 


PERFORMING ARTS 
N $ AMERICANTHEATRE Covers 
trends and events in all types of the- 
atre, as well as economic and legislative 
developments affecting the arts, with a 
particular focus on professional, not- 
for-profit theatre. Mail or email query. 
Contact: Rob Weiner t-Kendt, Editor- 
in-Chief, American Theatre, 520 8th 
Ave., FI. 24, New York, NY 10018. 212- 
609-5900. wkendt@tcg.org tcg.org 

N O $ DRAMATICS Monthly maga- 
zine for high school theatre students 
and teachers with practical articles 
about acting, directing, design, pro- 
duction and career-oriented profiles of 
working theatre professionals. Also 
publishes one-act and full-length plays. 
Plays should be performable in high 
schools. Contact: Donald Corathers, 
Editor, Dramatics Magazine, 2343 
Auburn Ave., Cincinnati, OH 45219. 
dcorathers@schooltheatre.org 
schooltheatre.org/resources/dramatics 

N $ EMMY Bimonthly television 
industry magazine for TV profession- 
als and enthusiasts. Official publica- 
tion of the Academy of Television Arts 
& Sciences. No highly technical articles 
or academic/fan-magazine type arti- 
cles. Best section for newcomers is 
“Labors of Love,” the 500-word, front - 
of-the-book profiles of TV people. 
Contact: Editor, Emmy, 5220 Lanker- 
shim Blvd., North Hollywood, CA 
91601. emmys.com/emmymag 

N $ OPERA NEWS Publishes articles 
of interest for the opera professional 
and the opera buff. No fiction, poetry 
or personal remembrances. Submit 
query or manuscript and published 
writing samples via email. Contact: 
Kitty March, Opera News, 70 Lincoln 
Center Plaza, Fl. 6, New York, NY 
10023. info@operanews.com 
operanews.com 


SOCIAL JUSTICE/EQUALITY 

N $ BRIARPATCH Publishes a wide 
range of topics: current events, grass- 
roots activism, electoral politics, eco- 
nomic justice, ecology, labor, food 
security, gender equality, indigenous 
struggles, international solidarity 
and other issues of political impor- 
tance. See website for editorial 
schedule deadlines and guidelines. 
Submit query by email. Contact: Bri- 
arpatch Magazine, 2138 McIntyre St., 
Regina, SK S4P 2R7, Canada. 866- 
431-5777. 

editor@briarpatchmagazine.com 
br iar p atchmagazine .com 

N $ INTHESETIMES Publishes arti 
cles that fit the magazine s mission of 
advancing democracy and economic 
justice, promoting social movements 
and discussing politics and culture. 
Submit query using online form. See 
website for department guidelines. 
Contact: In These Times, 2040 N. Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago, IL 60647. Email 
form on website, inthesetimes.org 

N $ PRISM National publication of 
Evangelicals for Social Action. Seeks arti- 
cles on social justice, Christianity and 
how it relates to contemporary culture, 
holistic ministry profiles and spiritual 
challenges. No poetry or fiction. Submit 
by email. Contact: Prism, P.O. Box 367, 
Wayne, PA 19087. Kristyn Komarnicki, 
director of communications. 
kkomarni@eastern.edu 
prismmagazine.org 

N P $THE PROGRESSIVE Seeks 
investigative reporting, electoral cover- 
age, social movement pieces, foreign 
policy pieces, interviews, activism and 
poetry. No editorials or satire. Submit 
by regular mail or online form. Con- 
tact: The Progressive, 30 W. Mifflin, 
Suite 703, Madison, WI 53703. 800- 
827-0555. progressive.org 
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F N $TEACHING TOLERANCE A 

publication of the Southern Poverty 
Law Center. Publishes features related 
to anti-bias education, diversity, multi- 
culturalism and social justice topics; 
“Why I Teach” personal essays; “Story 
Corner” fiction stories that teach a les- 
son; and classroom lesson plans or 
special projects. Contact: Teaching 


Tolerance. 334-956-8374. 

editor@teachingtolerance.org 

tolerance.org 

TRADE/TECHNICAL 

N $ ADVISOR TODAY Membership 
publication for the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance and Financial Advi- 
sors. Publishes stories that give readers 


Contests and journals for poetry 


» CONTESTS 


PTHE IDAHO PRIZE FOR POETRY 

Contest for book-length manuscripts 
of poetry (at least 48 pages). No 
restriction in content, style or subject. 
Submit via regular mail or online sub- 
mission manager. Deadline: May 15. 
Entry Fee: $25 for post mail submis- 
sions; $27.50 for online submission. 
Prizes: $1,000 and publication by Lost 
Horse Press. Contact: The Idaho Prize, 
Lost Horse Press, 105 Lost Horse Lane, 
Sandpoint, ID 83864. 
losthorsepress@mindspring.com 
losthorsepress.org 

F N P LUSH TRIUMPHANT LITER- 
ARY AWARDS Submit in three cate- 
gories: fiction (up to 3,000 words), 
creative nonfiction (up to 4,000 words) 
or poetry (suite of five related poems, 
15 pages max). Submit via regular mail 
or online platform. Deadline: May 15. 
Entry Fee: $27.50 per entry. Prizes: 

First place in each category $1,000 and 
publication, first-runners up receive 
publication the following year. Con- 
tact: Lush Triumphant Literary 
Awards, do subTerrain Magazine , P.O. 
Box 3008, Main Post Office, Vancou- 
ver, BC V6B 3X5, Canada. 
subter@portal.ca subterrain.ca 

P THE PESEROFF PRIZE Breakwater 
Review honors Joyce Peseroff s work as 
a poet, teacher, editor, innovator and 
mentor. Submit up to three poems of 


any length, content or form. Deadline: 
May 15. Entry Fee: $10. Prizes: One 
$1,000 award and publication. Con- 
tact: The Peseroff Prize, Breakwater 
Review. Andrea Gregory, Editor. 
breakwaterreview@gmail.com 
breakwaterreview.com/peseroffprize 

F N P PLOUGHSHARES EMERG- 
ING WRITER'S CONTEST Open to 
writers who have yet to publish a book, 
including chapbooks, eBooks and self- 
published works. Fiction or nonfiction 
under 6,000 words or between 3-5 
pages of poetry accepted. Submit via 
online submission form. Deadline: 

May 15. Entry Fee: $24, includes a 
year s subscription to Ploughshares. 
Current subscribers submit for free. 
Prizes: One $1,000 award and publica- 
tion per genre. Contact: Ploughshares, 
Emerson College, 120 Boylston St., 
Boston, MA 02116. 617-824-3757. 
pshares@pshares.org pshares.org 

P POETRY ON THE LAKE Interna 
tional poetry competition with an 
October celebration at Lake Orta, Italy. 
2016 judges are Christopher North, 
Anne Stewart and Kevin Bailey. Submit 
an open or formal poem of up to 40 
lines or a short poem (maximum 10 
lines) based on a set theme. Deadline: 
April 30. Entry Fee: $10. Prizes: Over- 
all winner receives €500, open and for- 
mal category winners each receive 


an idea or technique they can immedi- 
ately implement in their business. Pre- 
fers email submissions. Contact: 
Advisor Today, 2901 Telestar Court, 
Falls Church, VA 22042. 703-770-8204. 
Ayo Mseka: amseka@naifa.org 
advisortoday.com 

N $ DESKTOP ENGINEERING 


€200 and short poem winner receives 
€100. Contact: Gabriel Griffin-Hall, 
Poetry on the Lake, 28016 Isola San 
Giulio NO, Italy. 
poetryonthelake@yahoo.co.uk 
poetryonthelake.org 

F N P WILLIAM FAULKNER - 
WILLIAM WISDOM CREATIVE 
WRITING COMPETITION Accepting 
entries in eight categories: novel, 
novella, book-length narrative nonfic- 
tion, novel-in-progress, short story, 
essay, poetry and short story by a high 
school student. Only unpublished work 
accepted. No self-published or web- 
published material. See website for cate- 
gory details. Submit by email only. 
Deadline: May 1. Entry Fee: $10 - $200, 
depending on category and manuscript 
length. Prizes: $750 - $7,500, depending 
on category. Contact: Pirates Alley 
Faulkner Society, 624 Pirates Alley, New 
Orleans, LA 70116. 
faulkhouse@aol.com 
wordsandmusic.org 

F N P C WRITERS-EDITORS NET- 
WORK INTERNATIONAL WRITING 
COMPETITION Submit nonfiction, 
fiction or poetry by post mail or email. 
Deadline: March 15. Entry Fee: $10 
members, $20 nonmembers (fiction/ 
nonfiction under 4,000 words); $3 
members, $5 nonmembers (per poem); 
$10 for 5 poems (members) or 3 
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Magazine for design engineers who 
purchase or use computer hardware 
and software for the design-for- 
manufacture industry. Publishes 
tutorials, application stories, prod- 
uct reviews and commentary. Con- 
tact: Jamie Gooch, Editorial 
Director, Desktop Engineering, 111 
Speen Street, Ste 200, Framingham 


poems (nonmembers). Prizes: First 
place $150, second $100, third $75 in 
each category. Contact: Writers-Edi- 
tors Contest, P.O. Box A, North Strat- 
ford, NH 03590. 603-922-8338. 
contestentry@writers-editors.com 
writers-editors.com 


» JOURNALS 


F P ARTIFICIUM Publishing quality 
short fiction and poetry three times a 
year. Competitions for short fiction, 
poetry and very short fiction - all 
under 100 words. No genre restric- 
tions. Work submitted must be previ- 
ously unpublished. Contact: 

Artificium , 54 Rodney Avenue, St 
Albans Hertfordshire, AL1 5SU, UK. 
editor@artificium.co.uk 
artificium.co.uk 

F N P O FOLIATE OAK LITERARY 
MAGAZINE Looking for previously 
unpublished, quirky flash fiction, short 
creative nonfiction, comics and non- 
rhyming poetry. Reading period Aug. 1 
to April 24. Submit using online sub- 
mission manager only. Contact: Foliate 
Oak Literary Magazine. 
foliateoak@gmail.com foliateoak.com 

N P MUDLARK: AN ELECTRONIC 
JOURNAL OF POETRY AND POET- 
ICS Online journal featuring poetry 
and essays on poetics. Submit by email 
or regular mail. Contact: William 
Slaughter, Mudlark , Department of Eng- 
lish, University of North Florida, 1 UNF 


Get up-to-date information on 
markets at writermag.com 


MA 01701. 508-663-1500. 

jgooch@deskeng.com 

deskeng.com 

N $ FIREHOUSE Published for fire 
fighters. Covers specific incidents, 
innovations, controversies and trends 
affecting the fire -service industry. Also 
publishes photo stories. Contact: Fire- 


Drive, Jacksonville, FL 32224. 
mudlark@unf.edu unf.edu/mudlark 

F PTHE PATERSON LITERARY 
REVIEW Accepting poems (under two 
pages) and short fiction (under 1,500 
words). Check website for submission 
period. Submit by regular mail. Con- 
tact: Maria Mazziotti Gillan, Executive 
Director, The Paterson Literary Review , 
Passaic County Community College, 
One College Blvd., Paterson, NJ 07505. 
973-684-6555. Email via website form. 
patersonliteraryreview.com 

F N P PLEIADES: A JOURNAL OF 
NEW WRITING Literary biannual fea- 
turing poetry, fiction, essays and book 
reviews. Submit poetry between Aug. 
15 and May 15 and review, fiction and 
essays in July or December through 
online submission manager only. Con- 
tact: Pleiades , Department of English, 
Martin 336, University of Central Mis- 
souri, 415 E. Clark St., Warrensburg, 
MO 64093. See website for specific 
genre contacts, pleiadesmag.com 

F N PTHE SEATTLE REVIEW Pub 

lishes only long poems (at least 10 
pages), novellas and long essays (at 
least 40 pages). Accepts submissions all 
year round via online submission man- 
ager only. Contact: The Seattle Review , 
University of Washington, P.O. Box 
354330, Seattle, WA 98195. 
seattlereview@gmail.com 
theseattlereview.org 


WILDACRES 

WRITERS 

WORKSHOP 


In the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 

7/9/1 6 thru 7/16/16 



Residential Workshop 
$830 

(includes room, meals, 
workshop & all evening activities) 


Visit our website 
www.wildacreswriters.com 



LOVE TO WRITE BUT HATE 
THE BUSINESS OF WRITING? 

YOU NEED 

WRITER'S RELIEF 

Well de-rfHop your lubmrulcn urdiefy , 

PUm ft* ewry budget Nfl mbmeswon ipaffll 

I jA * POEMS 

- STORIES 

- -T* - ESSAVS 

- BOOKS 


Vlk Clients fey ln*K* enly- 

wrtftite for details, 

WWW.WRITERSRELIEF.COM 

1-866-405-3003 


I can always 
count on 48 Hr Books... 
Faster than anyone else, 
great Quality, and 
they even answer 
their phones! 

IJustlOVt 
my books!!! 


B00-2314S?1 
mitt ^48 Hr Books com 
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MARKETS 


Classifieds 


house Magazine. Email online form. 
firehouse.com 

N $ GOLF COURSE MANAGE- 
MENT Prints articles about problems 
faced by superintendents as well as 
techniques that allow superintendents 
to do their jobs better. Contact: Scott 
Hollister, Editor-in-Chief, Golf Course 
Management, 1421 Research Park 
Drive, Lawrence, KS 66049. 785-832- 
4456. shollister@gcsaa.org 
gcsaa.org/gcm 

N $ LAW & ORDER Magazine for 
police management, police supervi- 
sors, chiefs, sheriffs and officers with 
the rank of sergeant and above. Pub- 
lishes news stories, lessons learned 
articles, tools of the trade, team build- 
ing. See website for specific issue 
themes. Contact: Ed Sanow, Editor, 
Law & Order, Hendon Media Group, 
130 N. Waukegan Road, Suite 202, 
Deerfield, IL 60015. 
esanow@hendonpub.com 
hendonpub. com/law_and_or der 

N $ MORTGAGE BANKING Pub 

lishes articles about trends and issues 
affecting real estate financing. Submit 
query before sending manuscript. 
Contact: Janet Reilley Hewitt, Editor- 
in-Chief, 1919 M St. NW, 5th FL, 
Washington, DC 20036. 202-557-2853 
jhewitt@mba.org 
mortgagebankingmagazine .com 

N $ TEACHING THEATRE JOUR- 
NAL Quarterly journal for profes- 
sional theatre educators. Includes 
articles on acting, directing, play- 
writing, technical theatre, profiles of 
outstanding educational theatre 
programs, curriculum design, 
assessment, teaching methodology 
and reports of current trends or 
issues in the field. Contact: Teach- 
ing Theatre, 2343 Auburn Ave., 
Cincinatti, OH 45219. 
schooltheatre.org/resources 


N $ VETERINARY ECONOMICS 

Monthly magazine for practicing vet- 
erinarians. Publishes articles about the 
business of client and patient care, 
including personal solutions, commu- 
nication, practice finances, personal 
finances, day-to-day management 
issues, client relations, life balance, etc. 
See website for article types. Contact: 
Editor, Veterinary Economics, 8033 
Flint, Lenexa, KS 66214. 800-255-6864. 
ve@advanstar.com 
veter inarybusiness . dvm3 60. com 

N $ YOUR WORKPLACE Canadian 
publication about workplace health. 
Looking for articles about experience 
of work life in Canada and abroad. 
Topics include best practices, case 
studies, profound thoughts, experi- 
ences “in the trenches,” lessons learned 
and new ways of thinking. Email sub- 
missions preferred. Contact: Your 
Workplace, 23 Queen St., Kingston, 

ON K7K 1A1, Canada. 613-549-1222. 
editor @your workplace, ca 
your workplace . ca 

WEDDING 

N $ ARIZONA BRIDE Publishes arti- 
cles about weddings and brides in Ari- 
zona. Prefers to hire local freelancers 
who are experienced in writing for 
bridal and lifestyle magazines. Con- 
tact: Arizona Bride, Tiger Oak Media, 
Inc., One Tiger Oak Plaza, 900 S. 

Third St., Minneapolis, MN 55415. 
Sarah Baumann, editor: 
sarah.baumann@tigeroak.com 
arizonabridemag.com 

N $ BRIDE & GROOM Wedding 
publication for New England. Publishes 
articles on any and all topics relating to 
wedding planning and trends. Also 
accepts honeymoon articles. Contact: 
Bride & Groom Magazine, Attn: Man- 
aging Editor, 334 Boston Turnpike, 
Shrewsbury, MA 01545. 
editor@bridegroommag.com 
originalweddingexpo.com 


READERS should use caution when entering 
into any legal contract with a literary service 
offering agenting-type assistance; publishers 
who charge, rather than pay, an author for 
publication; publishers who require a purchase 
before publication and contests that charge 
high entrance fees. The Writer also recommends 
requesting a list of references and submission 
guidelines before submitting a manuscript. 
If you have any concerns regarding the 
advertiser's commitment or claims, please 
contact the advertiser and make certain all 
questions are answered to your satisfaction. 
ADVERTISERS We do not accept ads from 
agents or businesses that charge a reading or 
marketing fee; Subsidy Publishers: Copy of 
contract. In order to effectively handle questions 
from our readers regarding the products and 
services of our advertisers, the staff of The 
Writer asks that you provide us with some 
supplemental information, especially for first 
time advertisers. Examples include — Contests - . 
Fee requirements, prizes and if purchase is 
necessary to qualify; Correspondence Schools : 
Copy of student's contract, copy of critiqued 
assignment, documentation if course is 
accredited; Editing Services: Resumes showing 
qualifications of service providers, a sample 
critique, general cost of services; Literary 
Services: General cost of services, resume of 
service providers, verification that at least 50% 
of business income is from commission on 
sales. For our private records, please provide 
us with a street address and contact telephone 
number. The Writer reserves the right to 
reject or cancel any advertising which at its 
discretion is deemed objectionable, misleading 
or not in the best interest of the reader. 
Send Your Ad To: The Writer, Sales Account 
Manager 25 Braintree Hill Office Park, Suite 
404 Braintree, MA 02184 or call (617) 279-0213 
E-mail: cwarren@madavor.com Major credit 
cards accepted. 


CONTESTS 


CALL FOR ENTRIES: 2016 Nelligan Prize for Short 
Fiction. Final judge is Gish Jen. $2,000 awarded to 
author of winning story, plus publication in Fall 2016 
issue of Colorado Review. Deadline is March 14, 
2016. $1 5 entry fee. Send SASE or visit website 
for complete guidelines. Nelligan Prize, Colorado 
Review , 9105 Campus Delivery, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins, CO 80523-9105. 
http://nelliganprize.colostate.edu 


Now open, the DEADLY QUILL SHORT STORY 
WRITING CONTEST. We want stories that reach 
out and grab you and won't let go. See 
www.deadlyquill.com for details. 


FOUR CONTESTS, $16,250 IN PRIZES AT 

WinningWriters.com 

Wergle Flomp Humor Poetry Contest (No fee!) 

Tom Howard/John H. Reid Fiction & Essay Contest 
Tom Howard/Margaret Reid Poetry Contest 
North Street Book Prize (for self-published books) 

One of the "101 Best Websites for Writers" (Writer's Digest) 


EDITING/CRITIQUING 


A CUTTING-EDGE EDIT. Respect for your 
voice. Free sample edit. Many bestsellers. 
$3/double-spaced page. BA, UCLA; 2yrs 
Master’s work. 30 years experience. Quick 
response, kathleen_editor@yahoo.com, 
www.bookeditor-bookcovers.net 
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PROFESSIONAL EDITOR, Award-winning Author 
(Bantam, Berkley/Ace, others) offers extensive 
critiques, respectful in-depth editing. Fiction, non- 
fiction, juvenile/YA. Carol Gaskin 941-377-7640. 
Email: Carol@EditorialAlchemy.com or website: 
www. EditorialAlchemy.com 


BOOK EDITOR - FICTION Former publishing house 
editor in chief. Award-winning/agented clients. Story 
solutions that elevate your novel from good to 
exceptional. Critiques, editing, coaching, queries. 
Specializing in women's lit, YA/NA, thriller/mystery, 
Christian, historical/literary fiction, sci-fi. 
www.JessiRitaHoffman.com 
360-264-5460 JessiHoffman8@gmail.com 


Unlock the potential of your manuscript! 


HelgaSchier, PhD, published 
author and editor with years of 
experience at major publishing 
houses offers comprehensive, 
personalized, constructive and 
effective editorial services. 
web: withpenandpaper.com, phone: 310.828.8421, 
email: helga@withpenandpaper.com 




NYT Bestselling and critically 
acclaimed novelist 

can help you polish/edit your novel. 
Supportive, concrete help. Reasonable rates. 

carleavitt@hotmail.com 

for details. 


PRINTING/TYPESETTING 


it s THAT easy to get 
your books printed! 


-j y 


800-231-0521 
in fu«i 1 4 8 H rBtfuki, mm 


SELF-PUBLISHING 


READY TO SELF-PUBLISH? With over 20 years 
of experience, we understand creative writers and 
their publishing goals. Our experts will help you 
navigate the process of getting your book pub- 
lished. Affordable. Learn more: 
www.SelfPublishingRelief.com 


BOOK TRANSLATION 


\ 

; Publish in Spanish! 

Reach the more than 

54 million Hispanics in the U.S. 

with your books in Spanish 

Call or email us for a FREE estimate. 

919.942.9493 • ranchopark@gmail.com 
www.ranchopark.com 




Rancho Park Publishing 

Translations for Publications.. .since 1988 




SERVICES 


EDITORIAL SERVICES from a nurturing but whip- 
cracking, well-connected author (Bang the Keys, The 
Great Bravura) who will help you unleash the true 
fabulosity in your projects and bring them to fruition 
in the real world before depression or drink destroy 
your nerve! Fiction, non-fiction, scripts, poetry, 
doctoral dissertations and MFA theses. E-mail: 
jilldearman@gmail.com. www.jilldearman.com 


From a Greatest generation ever comes this 
youth oriented historical novel, 

"SHADOWS AND FIREFLIES". 

It is a Post WWII German Family factual story 
learning to cope with their new life, without war. 
The 1 7 year old grandson of a Nazi grandfather 
keeps the momentum afloat. 

Please contact Tenny Wilson at (657) 223-9352 


DON’T HAVE TIME to submit your creative 
writing? Submission leads and cover/query letter 
tips. Receive our FREE e-newsletter today! In 
Our 23nd Year! Writer's Relief, Inc., 
866-405-3003, www.WritersRelief.com 


EBOOK ADAPTATIONS: We’ll adapt your book to 
an eBook, and we do it fast. You'll own the files, 
and be able to sell them anywhere. We create 
MOBI (for Kindle) and ePUB (for all other readers) 
Easy ordering, low prices. See the Cost Calculator 
right on our website: eBookAdaptations.com 


BOOK SIGNING COMING UP? We’ve got you 
covered. We'll print, bind and ship your books in 2 
days. High quality perfect bound books, full-color 
covers, easy ordering, helpful staff. Order 100 or 
more and get 25 free. Casebound and Coil-bound 
also available. Visit www.48HrBooks.com or call 
800-231-0521 for details. Our authors just love us! 


WRITING FOR PUBLICATION? Before contacting 
agents, publishers, or self-publishing, you need a 
professionally edited manuscript. Whatever your 
ability, I will make your work shine. Character, plot, 
structure critique. Full editing services. Extensive 
polishing (rewriting) as needed. Call Lois 
858-521-0844 (Pacific Time) www.editorontap.com 


ACAPELLA BOOK COVER DESIGN 15 years 
experience in designing eye-catching book covers 
for print and ebooks in all genres. Cover designs 
featured in Time, Wired, SiriusXM and national 
publications, www.acapellawebdesign.com 
acapellabookcoverdesign@gmail.com 


GET YOUR NOVEL OR 
STORY IDEA PRODUCED AS 


A MOTION PICTURE 


HollvwoodWritersStudio.com 

or write: 1437 Rising Glen Road, LA, CA 90069 


WICE is pleased to announce that Paris 
Writers' Workshop 2016, the acclaimed English 
language creative writing program in France, 
will be held at UNESCO headquarters in Paris. 
Masterclass morning workshops in novel, short 
stories, poetry and creative nonfiction led by 
award winning authors. Expert panel on 
publishing, authors readings and social events. 
PWW is well-known for creating a supportive 
community which respects cultural diversity. 
New and established writers are welcome. 
http://www.pariswritersworkshop.org 


FREE PUBLICITY for authors by published 
author. Publicize your book to my readers, my 
exclusive mailing list, my newsletter 
subscribers. Visit http://publicityplus.webs.com 
and give your book all the publicity it deserves. 
Reach the right people - book readers. Your 
book will love it. 


RETREATS 


WRITE IN SCOTLAND. July 28 - August 5. 
Are you a writer who loves to travel? Immerse 
yourself in a supportive week-long writing 
experience that will energize and inspire you. 
Enjoy encouraging workshops, readings by 
local writers and excursions to Edinburgh, the 
coast and more. Scholarships available. 
Register by April 1 and save: 
www.stockton.edu/murphywriting 


CONFERENCES 


PUBLISH YOUR BUSINESS EXPERTISE - 

Business Writers Conference - July 27-29, 
Brasstown Valley Resort, Young Harris, GA. 
Connect with accomplished experts in the 
business book industry. Register at business- 
writers-exchange.com 


Website Directory 


[ 


48 Hr Books 


We print, bind and ship high quality books 
in 2 days! Hard cover books in 5 days. 

Get 25 free with orders of 1 00 or more. We even 
answer our phones! Call us ... 800-231-0521 

www.48HrBooks.com 


For more information about advertising, please call (617) 706-9080. 


][ 


eBook Adaptations 


Let us convert your book to eBook, for iPad, 
Nook, Kindle and all other eBook readers, 
all within a couple of days. Professionally 
converted, low prices, easy ordering. 

www.eBookAdaptations.com 


it 


Writer's Relief, Inc. 


FREE Insider's SECRETS via e-mail. Subscribe 
to Submit Write Now! Publishing Leads & 
Tips 866-405-3003 - In Our 23nd Year! 

www.WritersRelief.com 
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Mathew Waehner 



HOW I WRITE 

BY ALLISON FUTTERMAN 


Joseph Bathanti 


eras* 

AsaSar 

Montreal L atthe 


A professor of creative writing at 
Appalachian State University 
and former poet laureate of 
North Carolina, Joseph 
Bathanti writes both poetry and prose. In 
many ways, his endeavors as poet laure- 
ate were a continuation of the commu- 
nity-based work he has pursued for 
almost 40 years. Through his readings 
and workshops, Bathanti has delivered 
poetry and other forms of literature to 
marginalized populations that might not 
otherwise have been exposed to the 
form. These include prisoners, veterans, 
patients in hospitals and those in home- 
less shelters. 

His poetry has been largely inspired 
by his work in prisons. Inspiration also 
comes from life in rural North Carolina 
and from his working-class experiences 
in Pittsburgh, his beloved hometown. 

Bathanti’s book of poetry The 13th 
Sunday after Pentecost , out later this 
year, focuses on the Italian American, 
Catholic roots and culture of East Lib- 
erty, the Pittsburgh neighborhood where 
he grew up. 

Poetry or prose 

When I’m seized by an image - it usually 
starts with an image or random memory 
- and I know I’m going to write about it, 

I conceive of that composition as a 
poem. That is my initial reflex. However, 
once into the actual writing, the work 
takes on a mind of its own and some- 
times metamorphoses into fiction or 
nonfiction. In some cases, my subject 
matter demands a discursiveness that 
poetry wont accommodate, or I’ll find 
that a straight-up account of something 
that actually happened is much more 
effective than trying to bend an autobio- 
graphical experience into fiction. On 



other occasions, I need the imaginative 
detachment - the scrim to stand behind 
- that fiction provides. 

Accessibility 

When I first started writing poetry as a 
high schooler, I adopted what I call “The 
Seven Layers of Enigma” model. I wrote 
a verse that I did not understand, but was 
sure that others would marvel at simply 
because it was so inscrutable. I wrote this 
way because I had found few poems - 
dished out to me in school by well- 
meaning teachers - that I understood in 
the vein that one understands prose. 
Once I began reading on my own and 
discovered poems and poets that used 
clear language that told stories, I was 
evangelized, and my poems became 
more narrative, more rooted in stories, 
often about working-class citizens, and 
much more accessible to hopefully 
everyone, including folks who don’t typi- 
cally like poetry. Robert Lowell, in his 
poem, “Epilogue,” writes “Yet why not 
say what happened?” I ascribe to that. 


Style 

I’m decidedly a narrative poet, 
although I don’t let that get in the way 
if I want to step outside those lines 
and fool around with other kinds of 
deliveries, and I’m also very fond of 
writing sonnets, as well as writing in 
other traditional forms. Nevertheless, 

I do find my central story in narrative 
because, at heart, I’m a storyteller. 
Robert Creeley once famously said, 
“Form is never more than an exten- 
sion of content.” I do start a poem 
with a notion of style and shape, but 
tend to allow Creeley’s dictum to 
guide the ultimate temperament and 
form the finished poem will take. 

Writing routine 

In the best of worlds, I would sit 
down daily first thing in the morning 
and write for a number of hours, and 
probably come back to it for a number 
of hours later in the day. There have 
been spates in my life where I’ve actu- 
ally been able to do that. But as my 
wife Joan and I began to raise a fam- 
ily, and as my professional life became 
more complicated and time-consum- 
ing, I’ve had to radically adjust my 
daily writing life. My aspiration upon 
waking every morning is to write - 
and indeed I do make it to the writing 
table in my head on a daily basis - but 
often the realities of the day impinge 
on my desires. Nevertheless, during 
the academic year, I squeeze in writ- 
ing in fits and starts, steady but not 
prolific, and hit it hard and habitually 
during the off-season. □ 


Allison Futterman has been published in Char- 
lotte magazine and has written for The Charlotte 
Observer. 
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Stand Out from the Crowd with 



Foil Stamped Book Covers 


Foil Stamping only adds three days to our production time. 


You’ve only got a few seconds to grab a buyers 
attention. Make those seconds count with Gold or 
Silver Foil Stamping! 

Look at todays bestsellers. Virtually every one has 
a foil stamped cover. The big publishers know that 
foil stamping is well worth the added cost, because it 
attracts attention from potential buyers. 

Until now, foil stamping just wasn’t an option for 
self publishers. But that’s all changed now, because 
48 Hour Books offers foil stamped book covers at 
a very reasonable cost, and a great turn-around time. 
You’ll still get a beautiful full-color cover, but now you 
can add Foil Stamping as well. So make your next book 
stand out from the crowd ... because people really do 
judge a book by its cover. 


O Fastest Book Printers in the World 

• Perfect Bound books printed in 2 days 

• Same Day service available! 

• Hard Cover and Coil books printed in 5 days 

Q Great Customer Service 

• Easy ordering 

• We 11 help you all through the process 

• We even answer our phones! (Unbelievable, right?) 

• Read our independent reviews — they’re incredible! 

(see the link on our homepage, www.48HrBooks.com) 

25 Free Books if you order 100 or more 
O eBook Conversion Both ePub and Kindle formats 

0 ISBN and barcodes 

We use PUB adhesive - our books are “bound to please” 
Q Designer Covers " Cloth, Leather, and more 

O Bust Jackets 

0 Blind Imbossing, Foil Stamping 

0 layout and Besign ... and much more! 
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HOUR 

BOOKS 


.com 




800-231-0521 

info@48HrBooks.com 

2249 14th St. SW . Akron, Ohio 44314 


10 Seasons to use 

48 Hour Books: 
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THE WRITER INTERVIEW 


In our feature story about Mary Jo Bang, 
editor Alicia Anstead asks Bang to explicate 
a poem. The poem is featured here. 

A MAN MENTIONED IN AN ESSAY 

She began with the premise that the world was 

an unbroken overlay of dust motes 

and added to that only what she could see: 

a bird eats corn and becomes. 

Its true if you see a platypus in a glass case, 
you remember. A layer of thinking makes ideas 
go forward until the latch at the end of the day 
where sleep gets attached to fading, 
the loop set on auto-alert for a future waking. 
She knew she was one of countless others, 
any of which one might meet and soon forget. 
There was no reason it should be otherwise. 
The essay mentioned a man, an interview, 
a train, fingerprints, photo, shoes, and 
a red sweater. The future was quite irresistible, 
it washed over you. Because, she said, is a way 
of pointing to the apparent reason that, 
in a trial in which the complaint concerns 
the terms of human behavior. 

She didn’t notice the year’s ending. Then 
shortly after midnight, she heard noises outside 
and realized it was the muffled repetitive boom 
of distant fireworks. Good-bye to that, she said. 


"A Man Mentioned in an Essay," from The Last Two Seconds, reprinted 
with permission from Mary Jo Bang © 201 5, Graywolf Press. 



HOW I WRITE 


Seized by an image 

Creative writing professor and former poet 
laureate of North Carolina Joseph Bathanti 
describes his style as "narrative, more rooted 
in stories." Here is an example of his work. 

MY FATHER AT THE MONTREAL MUSEE DES BEAUX ARTS 

I stroll into an alcove 

and there on a blunt onyx plinth 

sits my father, cross-legged, dozing, 

perfectly rendered 

in prefigurement hundreds of years ago. 

The modesty of the piece is typical of him, 

titled simply by the curators, 

or even the archaeologist 

who catalogued it at the excavation site: 

Seated Old Man. Described: 

Buff pottery with traces of pigment, 

Late classic Vera Cruz 600-1000. 

He wears the ceremonial cap, scars 
along the outsized ochre hands knotted 
in his lap. Earrings trumpet 

out of majestic ears. The long scimitar 
of the nose, lower lip reposed. 

Like coming upon his final reverie 

in the kitchen on Mellon Street, 
after he has eased from the bottom 
rung of the boom crane 

he’s been fastened to for millennia. 

Punched out, shirtless, the hair on his chest 
wintry, the kitchen, with its whispering 

white icebox, preternaturally hushed, 
light scrolling over it, shot and beer 
before him like decanted amber - 

an appeasement to the unappeasable God 

of Steel. My father: alone 

in the gallery of his mythic past - 

he has forded rivers 
of forgetfulness - where no one 
save I may trespass. 

"My Father at the Montreal Musee des Beaux Arts" was first published in The 
Cincinnati Review and is forthcoming in The 13th Sunday after Pentecost from 
Louisiana State University Press. Published with permission of the author. 







EUOGOSPHERE 


KATY EVANS-BUSH, CREATOR OF THE 
BLOG BAROQUEINHACKNEY.COM 
ADDS MORE TO THE BLOGOSPHERE 
DISCUSSION HERE. 

Your blog has undergone 
many incarnations, as you 
note on your site. What 
has that process been like? 
Do you feel like you have 
finally found your footing? 

I'm not sure it's quite as much a 
case of "finding my footing" as it 
is simply allowing the blog to grow 
and evolve along with my writing 
career. The blog was conceived as a 
means of growing that career and it 
has done very well. At the time - in 
2006 - there wasn't another blog 
out there doing what I wanted to 
do. The general shape of it was very 
clear in my mind: not a blog about 
writing poems, and certainly not a 
blog of my poems. In fact it was to 
be a blog about poetry in general as 
well as all the other kinds of things 
^ 


I and other poets, presumably, are 
interested in. I allowed myself tons 
of room to experiment and see what 
felt best and worked best. 

So the format included book 
reviews, film and theatre reviews, 
meditations about things I read 
in the paper, funny stories about 
daily life with three kids or things 
that happened on the way to work. 

I used to do "could they by any 
chance be related" posts, about 
people as different as they could 
be - my favourite one was based 
on youthful and practically identical 
photographs of Beatrix 'Potter and 
Gertrude Stein. One of my best 
posts was a true story about a squir- 
rel falling out of a tree. 

As time's gone on it's become 
less about the family and more 
about culture generally, I suppose. 

I never worry about it evolving. I've 
established a reputation, it's brought 
me friends, books, freelance work 


and opportunities. My recent book 
of essays, Forgive the Language 
(published with Penned in the Mar- 
gins) contains essays and reviews 
that were commissioned elsewhere, 
and more that were written just 
for the book - but the germ of it 
was the blog, and there are several 
pieces in there that started as blog 
posts. So Baroque has achieved 
what I wanted it to, and more. 

Blogging as a phenomenon has 
been utterly changed by Facebook. 
Most of the stuff we used to do on 
blogs is now on Facebook. So the 
blog is more of an occasional thing 
now for the bigger, deeper, set- 
piece kinds of posts. Essays, urgent 
news or just workshop updates. It's 
still evolving! 

• 

Your blog was shortlisted for 
the 2012 George Orwell Prize 
for political writing. What is 
the relationship between po- 



litical blogging and poetry/ 
poetics blogging? 

Well, the blog has always had a 
fluid outline. I always wrote about 
politics along with other cultural 
matters. The Orwell Prize listing 
came in 2012, when I'd been really 
writing for a couple of years about 
austerity, the crash and the cuts. 

I'd been made redundant in 2008 
and then again in 201 1 , so by now 
it was personal. I did big coverage 
of the TUC march when they axed 
all the NGOs, and every organisa- 
tion I'd ever worked for pretty much 
ceased to exist. It was the year 
Vaclav Havel died, and I had written 
a post about him - a major figure 
who spanned arts and politics, in a 
time and place where politics was 
central to the arts. So it all kind 
of flowed together. . . I was really 
grateful for that, too. It felt really 
meaningful to have recognition for 
the more "serious" prose writing. 


WRITING ESSENTIALS 


Make a promise 

An exercise 

BY HUNTER LIGUORE 

T o contrast story openings that work, to alert the reader 
whats to come, I set students up with homework in the 
way of Patricia Highsmiths The Price of Salt. Give it a try. 
To get to the story promise of Highsmiths work, read the 
first chapter and answer the following questions, using exam- 
ples from the book to support your answers: 

1 . What is the main character s inner conflict? 

2 . What is the main characters outer conflict? 

3 . Looking specifically at order of information, what 
details do you think needed to come earlier? Later? Any info 
that is lacking for you? 

3.5 Are there details or threads that you think could be 
omitted? 

4 . Where does the plot/storyline meander too far for you? 

5 . Would you read on - why or why not? 

While some of these questions lead to other class discus- 
sions on plot, character motivation and conflict, they get us 
talking about what is not needed and distracts the reader from 
the whole. 


Students cite the same wanderings that could ultimately be 
cut to make a tighter chapter: Sister Alicia and Richard, along 
with the detailed depiction of the toy department. 

All three threads seem to lack a deeper connection to the 
main promise, which is Thereses quandary about her future 
and whether she will turn out like Mrs. Robichek, who is a 
washed-up, tired clerk, who once had a glamorous career in 
fashion design. Sometimes the two-page toy train description is 
put on the block, but knowing Highsmiths characters will take 
a trip across country, I point out the symbolism - not without 
discussing ways to make the trains purpose more evident. 

The chapter does make for a lively discussion, especially 
since it is written with Highsmiths signature macabre - like 
the scene when Therese goes home with Mrs. Robichek, which 
modern students find disturbing, though nothing sinister 
actually occurs. 

At the end of the talk, after everyone has had a say, I tell 
them what the story is really about: a 17-year old woman who 
meets a rich and carefree, older woman, falls in love with her 
in repressed 1950s and is later stalked by the womans husband 
across the country. Once they learn this, a new discussion 
begins, because nothing in the chapter would indicate this is 
where the story will lead, from the opening. 

In most cases, question number five is a flat and resound- 
ing, NO! But after learning the story direction, they say, 
resoundingly, YES! What do you think? 



